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[os prospect of the Labour Party being called 





upon to form a Government has_ turned 

Cabinet-making into a popular pastime. 
Though it is certainly an amusing game, we do not 
propose to take part in it. We wish only to suggest 
that Mr. MacDonald will have no difficulty in forming 
an administration which, in point of personal ability 
and experience of (extra-Parliamentary) public affairs, 
should be fully adequate to its difficult task. It will 
not in these respects be the equal of the individually 
remarkable Cabinets which ruled England from 1906 
to 1915, but its quality will be vastly superior to that 
of the present administration. Mr. MacDonald may 
find it a little diffieult to fill the comparatively unim- 
portant office of Solicitor-General, but his chief diffi- 
culty will arise over the Foreign Secretaryship. At the 
present moment it is incomparably the most important 
post in the Government, and it is clearly important 
that it should be filled by someone of whom Europe 
does not hear for the first time when the names of the 
hew Ministry are announced. For our part we hope 
that Mr. MacDonald will find it possible, folowing a 
well-established precedent, to combine the offices of 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. This may 
involve his delegating the routine leadership of the 
House of Commons to one of his colleagues—Mr. 
Clynes or Mr. Webb or Mr. Snowden—but the obvious 
disadvantages of that arrangement would be far out- 
weighed by the advantage of giving the utmost possible 
authority to the day-to-day decisions and policy of 
the Foreign Office. 


* * * 
One of the possibilities—though not, we hope and 
believe, of the probabilities—of the near future is the 





forcing of another General Election. A positive factor 
in this possibility is the apparently widespread belief 
that the Labour Party cannot face the financial strain 
of another General Election. This belief, however, is 
founded upon a misconception. It is quite true that 
the Labour Party would have to face a new election 
practically without any money; but it is also true 
that it went into last week’s election practically 
without any money—except for £10,000 contributed 
by the National Union of Railwaymen. If an election 
were to come in February or July or.November, the 
party would be in exactly the same position as it has 
been this month, except that it is now making great 
efforts to improve its organisation in many constitu- 
encies and should therefore have improved its chances. 
The Liberal Party might conceivably be worn down 
in a series of elections by the superior wealth of the Con- 
servatives, but the Labour Party cannot be thus worn 
down because it had and has no wealth to begin with. 
There are, of course, certain unavoidable expenses in 
any election, but, with an organisation that is based 
upon large numbers of enthusiastic voluntary workers, 
these may be cut down to a minimum, which can 
fairly easily be covered by local subscriptions ranging 
from 6d. to 10s. Therefore the Labour Party does 
not fear a new election. Many of its members indeed 
are—in our view—unwisely anxious for a fresh appeal, 
in which they firmly believe they could increase their 
numbers. We may question their optimism, but no 
one who knows the facts will question their readiness 


to make the experiment. 
* * * 


One inevitable result of the General Election, we 
are glad to think, will be the regularisation of our 
relations with Russia. De jure recognition has always 


been the policy of Labour; it figured prominently in 
the Liberal programme, and it is no secret that it will 
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be welcomed by a great many Conservatives. Few 
save the leader-writers of the Morning Post and that 
remarkably credulous gentleman, the Riga correspondent 
of the Times, will regret that the election campaign has 
buried the last rags of the Bolshevik bogey. The 
importance of recognition is that it will enable full 
trading relations to be opened. Confidence on both sides 
is essential, and it is a mockery to pretend that there is 
real confidence so long as the Soviet Government is 
treated as a pariah. Moreover, Russia needs credit 
from abroad. There is every chance of her getting it 
from the big financial houses of this country, if they 
know that the British Government stands behind them, 
and if they can be assured also of an acknowledgment 
of Russian debts by the Russian Government. That 
assurance, as we understand, they will have in return 
for de jure recognition. The possibilities of the trade 
that will ensue, and its effects on employment here, 
are no longer matters of mere guesswork. Mr. Marshall 
and his colleagues of the Becos mission, which went 
recently to Russia, have given us careful estimates 
of orders that the Russians are ready to place in 
Britain—orders for coal, machinery, textiles, ships, 
to the amount of over £40,000,000. The case, indeed, 
is now so clear that we should not have despaired 
even of Mr. Baldwin, had he been victorious, saying 
what Signor Mussolini has just said—‘‘ we do not 
oppose de jure recognition; it is better to have an 
ambassador with definite powers than only a com- 
mercial delegate.” 
* * * 


The Council of the League of Nations is dealing 
this week in Paris with a varied agenda. None of its 
discussions or decisions are likely to be of a kind to 
set the Seine on fire; but there may be some useful 
airings of grievances and suggestions for reforms in 
regard to Memel and Danzig and the Saar and the 
mandated territories in Africa. There will also be, 
we hope, a definite recommendation of financial 
assistance to Hungary. Hungary’s distress is not so 
spectacular as was that of Austria a couple of years ago ; 
but it is serious, both for her own people and for other 
nations, and the obvious—and, indeed, the only prac- 
ticable—remedy is an international loan on some 
such conditions as were included in the Austrian 
reconstruction scheme. This might have been arranged 
long ago, but for the stupidity and shortsightedness 
of the Little Entente Powers, backed by French 
support against Italy and Britain. The prospects are, 
happily, better now; for Hungary’s neighbours have 
been persuaded—or half-persuaded—that the best 
remedy for the naughtiness of the Magyar rulers is 
to put the country on its feet, by a loan arranged 
on terms that will look to the pacification and develop- 
ment of all central Europe. Apart from the particular 
business in hand, the members of the League Council 
are, no doubt, exercising their minds over the results 
of the British elections. The coming into power of 
a Labour Government should mean that the League 
will be reinforced and vitalised and used at last as an 
instrument of honest internationalism. Labour criti- 
cisms of the League have often been severe ; but they 
have never been directed against the fundamentals of 
the League (for these are the fundamentals of all 
Socialists), but against the men who have stunted it 
and used it as a catspaw. 

* * “ 


An American expert is to sit upon each of the two new 
Committees concerned with Reparations—on the Com- 
mittee that is to inquire into measures for balancing 
the German Budget and stabilising the currency, and 
the other to inquire into German capital abroad. It is 
announced, however, from Washington that the United 
States Government, as such, is not to take part in the 
inquiry ; but since all the Allied experts, apparently, 








are to be invited individually, there would seem to be 
no material difference between the status of the Ameri- 
can delegates and that of any other. Here, in any 
case, is a step forward ; and as regards Washington it js 
all the more noteworthy because it comes immediately 
after the Message to Congress, in which President 
Coolidge was understood to be proclaiming that America 
had done with European attempts at co-operation, 
He had, however, repeated that the United States 
wished to see France paid and Germany revived, and 
had pointed out that America’s direct interest in the 
recovery of Europe consisted of the large claims of 
individual citizens against Germany, together with 
225 million dollars for the cost of the American army 
of occupation. As the Coolidge Government is satisfied 
that the expert committees will not be restricted or 
hampered in their inquiries, we may assume that, to all 
intents and purposes, the United States has reached 
the point in regard to economic consultation that Mr, 
Hughes, the Secretary of State, was prepared to start 
from twelve months ago. One other step is clearly 
impending. The pressure of the Western farm bloc 
on Washington will presumably bring, at an early date, 
a decision as to the Government credits, under which 
the shipment of American wheat to Germany may 
begin. To this end Mr. Hoover has published an analy- 
sis of the food situation in Germany, which will have its 
immediate effect in America. It explains the urgent 
need of grain and fats, to assuage the miseries of some 
20 millions of the German people. 
* * * 


President Coolidge’s Message is a highly characteristic 
document—written in English of a kind that poor Mr. 
Harding could never compass, but sounding a note of 
confident superiority to our poor Europe that has not 
been heard from the White House for many years. 
He does not allow his countrymen to forget that they 
are ruled by a New England puritan. America, Mr. 
Coolidge reminds us, has refused to join the League of 
Nations; that incident is closed. As for the World 
Court at The Hague, the President, like his predecessor, 
is for it—provided that it has nothing to do with the 
League. American citizens may trade with Russia, 
but before he can consider the recognition of the 
Moscow Government, Mr. Coolidge must see works 
meet for repentance. He is against cancellation of the 
war debts, holding that the settlement with England 
should be the model for other European Powers—an 
intimation which, we may suppose, will not be lost on 
M. Poincaré. “‘We have proposed disarmament,” 
says the President, referring to Europe; but he is 
for a greater American Navy. He is firm against the 
soldiers’ bonus, upon which he will be required to fight 
a large section of his party. He is strong for the 
enforcement of Prohibition. He declares for maintain- 
ing the quota system of immigration, and proposes in 
addition, a selective process. On Mr. Coolidge’s behalf, 
it is announced that he will be a candidate for re-election 
next year. 





* * * 


We should like to congratulate Miss Margaret 
Bondfield and Miss Susan Lawrence on their election 
to Parliament. Both of them have a long and honour- 
able record of service in the difficult work of organising 
underpaid women workers. These two, with the late 
Miss Mary Macarthur, were the real creators of the 
National Federation of Women Workers, now merged 
in the General Workers’ Union. In the years before 
and during the war they fought hard, and on the 
whole successfully, to raise the standards of pay and 
the status of the women employed in all manner of 
scattered industries. When they began their work, 
the women in the cotton industry were almost the only 
section that were tolerably well organised. Trade 
Unionism was widely supposed to be impossible among 
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the general body of women workers. They showed 
that it was not impossible, that it only required methods 
specially thought out to meet the needs and minds 
of the women. They have made Trade Unionism 
among women normal instead of exceptional. With 
their wide understanding of the working woman’s 
oint of view, they are peculiarly suitable to represent 
- in Parliament. Too many of the other women 
M.P.s are in Parliament for reasons wholly uncon- 
nected with their suitability for political work. But 
Labour’s trio—for Miss Jewson has also done good 
service in the National Federation of Women Workers— 
have all fairly won their places by hard work in a 
cause which others had dismissed as hopeless. 
* * * 

The most striking feature of the trial of Lord Alfred 
Douglas—which ended this week in his being sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for criminal libel—was 
the speech of Mr. Cecil Hayes, counsel for the defence. 
From the point of view of the outside observer the 
speech was an exhibition of the most reckless mud- 
slinging, which may or may not be in accordance with 
the traditions of the Bar, but which from a lay point 
of view ought certainly not to be permitted in a Court 
of Justice. Mr. Hayes made all sorts of accusations 
and suggestions against Mr. Churchill and others in 
support of which he did not even pretend to offer 
evidence. We suppose that Mr. Justice Avory gave 
him unusual licence in order to prevent any suggestion 
of the defence having been unfairly treated. But 
there should surely be some disciplinary body com- 
petent to deal with so obvious an abuse of the privileges 
of the Bar. The matter ought not to be allowed to 
rest where it stands. 

* * * 

For the nth time the miners and the mineowners 
are meeting this week to discuss the future of the 
national mining agreement. This time may well be 
the last the miners will agree to be put off with a blank 
refusal. The owners, it appears, are still unprepared 
to agree to any modification of the terms which they 
foreed on the miners after the lock-out of 1921. 
Indeed, they seem to have in mind a counter-offensive 
if the miners persist in their demands. Mr. Evan 
Williams, the President of the Mining Association, has 
been expressing his regret that he ever signed the 
Sankey Report in favour of a shorter working day, and 
is urging the necessity for a return to the pre-war 
hours of labour. This threat is not very serious, as 
it could only be carried through by legislation, which 
the owners have no chance of getting adopted by the 
new Parliament. But threats are also being made 
of abolishing the minimum wage clause in the present 
agreement, though it is admitted that, even with this 
clause in operation, real wages are considerably below 
the pre-war level. The miners have hitherto been 
divided as to the expediency of giving notice to terminate 
the agreement, not because any of them are satisfied 
with it as it stands, but because they were unwilling 
to risk another conflict on a national scale. The 
section in favour of immediate action has, however, 
been steadily growing, and seems now to have become 
&@ majority. If this is so, it is difficult to see how, in 
face of the owners’ attitude, a serious crisis can be 
avoided. 

* * * 


The London County Council has this week made a 
ther “‘ economy ” at the expense of its teachers, by 
deciding to enforce the rule that head-teachers in the 
smaller schools shall take charge of a class. It is 
true that, in doing this, the L.C.C. is only carrying 
out the policy prescribed for it by the Board of 
ucation ; but this policy has been strongly criticised, 
and it was urged that, in face of the changed political 
conditions, the decision should at least be temporarily 


held up. There can be no doubt that either a Labour 
or a Liberal Government will have at once to reverse 
many of the administrative economies lately enforced 
by the Board of Education, and in particular those by 
which the size of classes has been increased, and the 
number of teachers cut down, with serious effects both 
on educational efficiency and on the recruitment of 
the teaching profession. It would surely have been 
wise, in the circumstances, to hold up the enforcement 
of further “ economies.”” But the Moderate majority 
on the L.C.C. would have none of this argument. The 
incident is a foretaste of the difficulties which a pro- 
gressive Government will be likely to experience in 
dealing with reactionary local authorities. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: If the Government 
persist in their demand for new powers to retain 
prisoners without charge or trial, they may do for the 
Republicans what the Republicans have lamentably 
failed to do for themselves. At the rate at which 
releases are being carried out it was expected that the 
jails and detention camps would be cleared long before 
February, when the Public Safety Act expires. It is 
now announced that fresh legislation is to be introduced 
to enable the Government to arrest and detain persons 
suspected of having committed certain offences. Of 
course, a case can be made out for the granting of these 
powers, especially as arms have not been surrendered, 
and Republican leaders still assert that they are the 
rightful rulers of the nation, temporarily dispossessed 
by a usurping junta. Even if this case impresses the 
Dail, one doubts if it will impress the country, which 
believes the Free State is strong enough to be generous, 
as well as just. So far no trouble has arisen from the 
releases, and rank and file Sinn Feiners, instead of pranc- 
ing on militarist high horses, are settling down to ordin- 
ary life like the rest of us. Should they kick up their 
heels again, trials before a civil court are likely to prove 
a more effective deterrent than a spell of detention 
under prisoner of war conditions. Juries are no longer 
afraid to find verdicts according to the evidence, and 
on the day leave was granted to introduce the new 
Public Safety Bill a Republican, who claimed to be 
acting under orders in looting money at the point of the 
pistol, was sentenced to five years’ penal servitude at 
the Dublin Commission. If the additional powers are 
being asked for to keep Mr. de Valera and his lieutenants 
behind barbed wire, the tactics of the Government are 
still more open to criticism on political grounds. Mr. 
de Valera, it is certain, would much prefer a prison cell 
to the job of explaining to his disgusted followers why 
he refused to take part in the hunger-strike. 

* * * 


An incident which took place in Dublin this week 
shows that, though extraordinary powers may be 
necessary, some modification of the dictatorship of the 
man with the gun is eminently desirable from the point 
of view of the ordinary citizen. Three detectives 
entered a well-known Dublin hotel and proceeded to 
arrest a visitor, who, as it turned out, was innocent of 
any offence. An English acquaintance of the prisoner— 
Irishmen know better than to take such risks—made 
the not unnatural request that a warrant should be 
produced. The detectives had no warrant, and declined 
to show their identification badges until the Englishman 
intervened forcibly to prevent the removal of the 
prisoner, after which he also was put under arrest. 
It was sworn in court, and not denied by the prosecu- 
tion, that the defendant honestly believed the detectives 
were gunmen, who were taking out his friend to shoot 
him. Instead of commenting upon the practice of 
arresting without a warrant, the magistrate promptly 
fined the defendant £3, and, in reply to his protest, 
told him that he was lucky to get off so easy. The 
assertion of the authority of the law in the Free State is 
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by no means an easy task, but it might be made a trifle 
less unpleasant for the average citizen. 
* * * 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Despite their reluct- 
ance to be seen in each other’s company, the two 
Opposition parties, I fancy, are beginning to realise 

that they are brothers under the skin and must comport them- 
selves accordingly. Otherwise how are they to turn the Baldwin 
Government out ? Neither Liberalism alone nor Labour alone 
is strong enough to do it. Each may brag as it likes of doing 
without the other’s help, but unless there is some degree of 
fraternisation, or, at any rate, of systematic and unrelaxing 
co-operation, the prospect of either a Labour or a Liberal 
Government becomes faint indeed. After all, the Conservatives 
out-number Labour by about sixty and Liberalism by ninety, 
so that if the two minority parties are never to attack in 
combination or defend themselves in common they might as 
well remain immobilised. 
* * . 

Failing the support of the Liberals, a Labour Government 
must be constantly at the mercy of the Conservatives. Eliminate 
the latter—that is to say, assume an impossibility, and let the 
Conservatives be ranked as neutrals—and Labour might safely 
indulge the luxury of cold-shouldering the Liberals. On the 
other hand, a Liberal Government could only be maintained 
in office by the active aid of one or other of its rivals; leave 
it to its own resources and Labour or Conservatism might at 
any time wipe it off the slate. Thus, as against either of the 
other parties in single action, the Conservatives alone are in 
a position of relative security. Naturally, under such con- 
ditions, nothing would suit Mr. Baldwin better than to be 
able to deal with his opponents one down t’other come on. 
Tranquillity and stability would be his portion at last, with 
power and prestige thrown in. Even, however, for the priceless 
boon of preserving their freedom to cut each other’s throat 
and spite their own faces, I cannot see his opponents obliging. 

- * * 


Whoever is in office, so we are told (by Mr. Pringle, I believe), 
the Liberals will be in power. Unless—the epigram might 
have added— it is the Liberals who happen to be in office. In 
that event, as I have shown, they would be less in power than 
either Labour or Conservatism might be, since Liberalism is 
inferior in numbers to both one and the other. Yet the con- 
tingency of a Liberal Government, I submit, is not to be 
dismissed altogether. Now that we have entered on the 
Continental group system we must not be startled if the parallel 
goes yet further and enables us in the course of this Parliament 
to sample the Ministerial resources, alike in debating talent 
and administrative genius, of all three political groups. It 
would clearly be an advantage at the next election if the 
electorate were in a position to compare one Government with 
another—Mr. Asquith’s with Mr. Baldwin’s, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s with both—not as mere abstractions, but as 
flesh-and-blood segments of their respective parties. 

* * * 

Generosity to the vanquished is all very well, but why in 
the name of accuracy represent Mr. Baldwin as having been 
beaten by only a hundred or so? I suppose this estimate is 
reached by assuming that in the late Parliament the Government 
majority numbered rather less than ninety—in fact, it usually 
rose on test occasions to 120, or even more—and, further, 
by counting in with the then Opposition the whole of the 
National Liberals. Yet about half of that pliable and now 
virtually extinct group were accustomed to vote more or less 
regularly with the Government. Classify them as what they 
were—Conservative auxiliaries elected a year ago by Con- 
servative votes—and the Government defeat is seen to be 
even more crushing than is generally supposed. At the moment 
orthodox Liberalism is tactfully reserved on this subject, but 
I gather that if Mr. Lloyd George were not within earshot its 
plea would be that out of forty Liberal losses in the election 
some thirty only amounted to dead tissue or cancelled liabilities. 

* *” * 

Next to the Baldwin defeat and the rounding-up and suppres- 
sion of the National Liberal masqueraders (now reduced, so 
far as I can make out, to about a baker’s dozen) I am disposed 
to rank as one of the best services of the election the exposure 
of the newspaper-bred myth concerning the Derby influence 
in Lancashire. Even Liverpool, which, alone among its self- 
willed neighbours, may at one time have considered itself a 
political satellite of Knowsley, is now going in for a modest 
career of its own. 


THE DEADLOCK 


HE Labour Party has decided that if it is 

called upon to govern Great Britain it will 

at once accept that responsibility and form 
an administration from its own ranks, but that in no 
event will it enter into any “ coalition” with another 
party. The first part of this decision we applaud, 
the second we regret—though we realise that it was 
perhaps inevitable. The greatest and most urgent 
of all problems in the world to-day is that of re-estab- 
lishing political and economic peace in Europe, and 
it is a problem which can probably only be solved 
by a British Government which is not only strong 
and stable but which can create abroad a definite 
impression of strength and stability. The present 
Conservative Government might have created such 
an impression if it had had abler leadership and if 
at the Foreign Office, in place of “ the Marquis,” there 
had been a man who cared less for dialectics and more 
for concrete achievement. But, in the new Parliament, 
there is no possibility of a really strong Government, 
unless it were to be based upon a definite Labour- 
Liberal Coalition. Such a combination—if it were 
possible—would be fundamentally stable and might 
be expected to last for some years, long enough to 
achieve the salvation of Europe. That, therefore, is the 
solution which would seem to us to be the most desirable 
in the interests of Great Britain and of the world. 

Party politicians, however, are not always able to 
place the public interest first, even though they may 
wish to do so. The rank and file of the Liberal Party 
would probably have favoured such a coalition, but 
a large section of the rank and file of the Labour Party 
—including not perhaps a majority of its voters, but 
nearly all of its most ardent workers and organisers— 
would have objected so violently that a split would 
have been almost inevitable. Party leaders do not 
sacrifice party interests in this fashion, even to what 
they may believe is the public good, and so, as is 
now evident, the solution which would manifestly 
be the best for the world is unattainable. It is useless, 
however, to blame Left-wing parties for their par- 
ticularism, for, at least until they are firmly established, 
it is upon their particularism that their very existence 
may depend—or so they believe. In this case we think 
that even from the point of view of party tactics 
the decision of the Labour Party is wrong. We believe 
that it would gain most by showing the utmost willing- 
ness to ignore “ party ”’ considerations and to co-operate 
with anybody and everybody who would help it 
to realise its programme. Whether, however, in that 
sense, it is right or wrong remains to be seen. In 
the meantime it is clear that its decision is final and 
must be accepted. 

It is pretty certain now that a Labour Government, 
pur sang, will take office next month; and we do not 
see why, under the wise leadership which Mr. MacDonald 
is likely to exercise, it should not prove a great deal 
more stable than either its friends or its enemies 
expect. It may have difficulty in creating an impression 
of power, but its power will be actual enough for 
all that, provided it does not deliberately seek defeat 
on those comparatively unimportant items in Its pro- 
gramme which have clearly been rejected by the 
electors. It has been said that whatever party 's 
in office it is the Liberal Party, holding the balance, 
that will govern. But the truth of that cleverish saying 
is more apparent than real; it is rather the Labour 
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Party which, in any event, will hold the whip hand. 
The four most important items in the Labour programme 
are concerned with (1) foreign policy, (2) unemployment, 
(3) education, housing and health, and (4) direct versus 
indirect taxation. On the first there is no apparent 
difference of opinion between the Labour leaders and 
the Liberal leaders, and on the other three, Liberals, 
whatever some of them may think, dare not challenge 
Labour. That is to say, they will not dare to turn a 
Labour Government out, and provoke a General 
Election, on any issue relating to the prevention or 
relief of unemployment, the provision of education or 
houses, or an increase in the Death Duties made for 
the purpose of cheapening sugar; for to do that 
would be almost as suicidal as to form an open alliance 
with the Conservatives. A Labour Government will, 
therefore, have before it a very wide range of useful 
activity if it can play its cards well. 

There is this, however, to be remembered, that a 
Labour Government could always be defeated by 
Conservative votes alone. There might be a partial 
Liberal abstention which could be made to appear 
accidental, so that it would be difficult to saddle the 
Liberal Party, as such, with responsibility for the 
defeat. This difficulty a Labour Government could 
circumvent on all important issues by a change in 
constitutional practice. Instead of accepting the vote 
or resigning, it might offer a definite challenge to the 
House, upon which it would be impossible for the 
Liberals to abstain. Some change of this kind there 
will have to be. Under a minority government, 
“snap votes ’’ cannot be treated as having any serious 
importance, and will cease to be worth planning. A 
Labour Government, we take it, would resign only 
upon a formal vote of censure, and if it knows its 
business and can control its “ wild men,” it should be 
able to avert that danger indefinitely. It could not 
deal in this manner, however, with a constant series of 
small defeats on minor motions relating to the business 
of the House. The task of the leader of the House 
might thus become practically impossible without there 
ever being a hostile vote which could be used against 
Liberals in the country. This is a very serious danger, 
and we do not see how it can be met, save by some 
pretty definite understanding and regular consultation 
with the Liberal whips. It is a danger, however, to 
which an accomplished parliamentarian like Mr. Mac- 
Donald must be fully alive. He must know that the 
complete and defiant independence, which so many 
of his followers are proclaiming, is a quite impracticable 
policy if Labour means to achieve anything at all. We 
presume, therefore, that he will endeavour to make 
some such arrangement with the Liberals. Then there 
will be a quite reasonable prospect—we should not like 
to put it higher than that—of his managing to remain 
in power for two or three years to come, provided he 
does not allow himself to be manceuvred into any 
position in which it would profit the Liberals to force 
an appeal to the country. In other words, he will be 
obliged to consider the views of the electorate more faith- 
fully and carefully than any of his predecessors have 
done—which, from a democratic standpoint, cannot be 
regarded as a disadvantage. 


One point, at any rate, is clear: that the country does 
not want another election, either now or next summer, 
or next winter for that matter. It has given its verdict, 
and it expects its elected representatives to solve the 
problem which they have created and to “ carry on.” 
Any party which could be held responsible for precipi- 





tating a new election would be likely to be pretty 
heavily penalised; but apart from the possibility of 
that penalty there seems not the slightest reason to 
suppose that the country would alter its verdict suffici- 
ently to give any party a clear majority. Nor would 
the introduction of any “ proportional” system of 
election make any appreciable difference to the position ; 
it would merely stereotype it. The Conservative Party 
in the country is over-represented by about 10 members, 
the Labour Party by about 12, whilst the Liberal voters 
are under-represented by about 22. The voting strength 
of the Labour and Liberal parties in the country is 
almost exactly equal. The adoption of the “ alterna- 
tive vote”’ would be an advantage since it would at 
least prevent such anomalies as that of the last Parlia- 
ment, in which the Conservatives gained almost a 
hundred more seats than they were entitled to; but 
it would not solve the problem of the three-party 
system—which seems, for some years at any rate, to 
have come to stay. A new election would be the most 
futile, as well as the most unpopular, of expedients. 

But perhaps the most important of all the results 
of last week’s election is the change that it will 
inevitably effect in the whole tone and temper of English 
political life. Already it has brought back into politics 
a certain air of reality which we have not known for 
ten years. The recent political history of Great Britain 
has been farcical and unreal. The dishonest and 
erratic Lloyd George Coalition went very far to discredit 
all forms of political action. In every direction it 
promised and did not perform, aroused roseate hopes 
only to disappoint them. With its extravagance, its 
lack of principle, its contempt for the House of Com- 
mons, its violence and surrender in Ireland, and its 
almost weekly reversals of policy, it destroyed belief in 
the efficacy of constitutional methods, and when it 
disappeared left all classes in England even worse off 
than it had found them. Its successor was no more 
stable and far more stupid. Under Mr. Baldwin, 
‘“* government ’’ became a joke; there might almost 
as well have been no Government for all that it counted, 
either at home or abroad. Having no policy, it 
aroused neither support nor strong opposition; all 
it did was to create a widespread feeling of political 
helplessness—and boredom. Then, luckily, it com- 
mitted suicide. The Morning Post may not—as is 
alleged—have been purchased by the supporters of 
Mr. Baldwin, but certainly, if it had been, it could not 
be saying more for him than it is saying. On Tuesday 
it said “* Mr. Baldwin is the great leader for whom the 
country has been waiting.’’ Its readers must surely 
have gasped. We all admire loyalty in adversity, but 
loyalty carried to such lengths as this seems likely by 
its very absurdity to defeat its own purpose. Mr, 
Baldwin in everything that he has done has been a 
Prime Minister pour rire. 

Whatever may happen now, there will certainly be 
a great revival of popular interest in politics. Whether 
the expected Labour Government succeeds or fails, it 
will, at any rate, create real issues and make the electors 
feel that their votes mean something and lead to 
definite results. Under Mr. Lloyd George politics were 
made to appear as a matter of mere jugglery and lies 
and underground manceuvres; under Mr. Baldwin 
they became a matter of brave and “ honest ’’ words 
followed always—until the final crash—by hasty 
retreats; under both, they led to the same result— 
nothing. Under Mr. Ramsay MacDonald they will 
lead to something, and everybody will see that they 
are leading to something. That in itself will be a very 
great gain. 
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THE “NEW STATESMAN,” THE 
LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
CAPITAL LEVY 


N view of certain misunderstandings which arose during 

I the recent election, and of further misunderstandings 

which may easily arise in the near future if a Labour 
Government should assume office, it becomes necessary 
for us to state as clearly and emphatically as possible 
what exactly is the position of THE New StTaTEsMAN in 
relation to the Labour Party. 

Tue New Statesman is an independent journal. It 
has always given general support to the programme of 
the Labour Party and will continue to do so; but it has 
no official connection whatever with the Labour Party 
and holds itself as free to differ from Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
as from Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Asquith. It happens that 
some of its expressions of opinion have been widely used 
against Labour candidates during the past few weeks, 
and from all over the country we have had letters com- 
plaining of this and suggesting that in this division or that 
Tue New Statesman has been primarily responsible for 
the defeat of the Labour candidate. We are inclined in 
any case to discount such suggestions pretty heavily, 
but the point we wish just now to make clear is that they 
rest upon a complete misunderstanding. The opponents 
of Labour have no more right to hold Labour candidates 
responsible for what appears in these columns than oppo- 
nents of Tariff Reform have to hold Conservative candidates 
responsible for what appears in the columns of the Spectator. 
—an organ of independent Free Trade Conservatism. The 
misunderstanding has arisen partly no doubt owing to the 
extreme paucity of the Labour press in this country and 
partly owing to the fact that Mr. Sidney Webb was the 
first chairman of the Statesman Publishing Company. 
He resigned that position, however, more than a year 
ago, as we announced at the time, and has no responsibility 
whatever for the editorial policy of this paper. He happens, 
in fact, to have been for some time in disagreement with 
us on certain momentarily important issues. We are 
glad to have an opportunity of making this explanation, 
which we hope we shall not be called upon to repeat. 

One particular point we must refer to. Hundreds of 
Liberal and Conservative candidates appear to have made 
use of a recent comment of ours upon the Capital Levy. 
On this subject we have received many letters, of which 
the following is typical: 

To the Editor of Taz New StTaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—I think it may be of interest to you to know that in this 
Division your paper has been used very much to the disadvantage 
of the Labour Party during this Election. The editorial paragraph 
about the Capital Levy which appeared in your issue of Novem- 
ber 17th has been quoted against the party continually by the 
opposition candidate, who also put it in his Election Address and 
other literature as a proof of our insincerity. This paragraph 
was the one which suggested that the Labour Party should keep 
the Capital Levy in their programme, although it could not be 
a matter of practical politics. The paragraph, of course, lent 
itself very readily to misrepresentation, but even taking it as it 
stood, I am bound to say it was a great shock to me, and I have 
no doubt many others, that it should even be hinted at in your 
paper that a political question should be used at election times 
otherwise than strictly on its merits as a practical proposal. 

You may know that the Labour Party here was defeated by a 
considerable majority, and I am afraid the paragraph in Tue 
New Statesman played an appreciable part in procuring this 
defeat.—Yours faithfully, Dorotnay F. Buxton. 

Accrington, Lancashire. 

December 8th. 
Other letters have expressed extreme surprise at the 
“cynicism ”’ of our comment, one correspondent going 
so far as to say that such utterances “ shake one’s faith 
in mankind.” 

We confess that we are bewildered by such criticism. 
We will quote in full the passage to which it refers. In 
our issue of November 17th we wrote :— 





The Capital Levy”may”be universally unpopular in “‘ business 
circles,” but what better cry has any party for electioneering 
purposes ? We ourselves do not happen to think that a Capita] 
Levy is either advisable or even possible as long as the business 
community is opposed to it, and we do not for a moment believe 
that even if Labour gained a clear majority there would be any 
serious chance of its being carried into effect. But the leaders of 
the Labour Party are sincere supporters of the idea—as 
Liberals were at one time—and we can see no reason in the world 
why they should abandon so popular a plank in their platform 
on the eve of an Election. We regard the Capital Levy as Utopian, 
but as we wish to see their numbers increased in the new House 
of Commons, we hope they will keep it in the forefront of their 
programme. For the idea is sound enough—even though circum. 
stances may have made it impracticable—and its propagation can 
only do good. 

Why this simple expression of our point of view should 
be described as “‘ cynical” we are at a loss to understand, 
It has, of course, been constantly misquoted. Mr. Winston 
Churchill, for instance, used it very often in his speeches, 
but (unless he was misreported) deliberately omitted the 
words which we have italicised, thus perhaps giving it a 
different sense. At any rate, in the paragraph as it stands 
above we have not‘a single word to withdraw, and if the 
protests had been less numerous we should have taken 
no notice of them. 

Let us state our position regarding the Capital Levy 
in other terms. 

(1) We thoroughly believe and always have believed in 
the principle of the Capital Levy. 

(2) We are convinced, however, that without the active 
co-operation of the Banks (i.e., the general goodwill of the 
business community) it would prove quite impossible to 
put any such proposal into operation—the whole financial 
system of the country would have first to be transformed 
so as to deprive the Banks of the power they at present 
possess. In the meantime the attempt would be inadvis- 
able because of its effect on credit and confidence. 

(3) Nevertheless, it is a perfectly sound idea, which the 
Labour leaders sincerely believe in and sincerely intend 
to give effect to if they can, and we can see no reason 
whatever why they should not take this opportunity of 
educating the public and gaining votes at the same time 
—it being not they but we who consider it impracticable! 
And if it helps them we shall be glad, since we want to 
see their numbers in Parliament increased. Is it dishonest 
or cynical of us to hold that view, or if we hold it, to 
express it ? 

It may be that the wording of our original paragraph 
lent itself to genuine misunderstanding as well as to 
partisan misrepresentation ; but we cannot help thinking 
that some of our friends, like the writer of the letter printed 
above, must have read it somewhat carelessly. The more 
important point, however, to which in conclusion we must 
return, is that for the views expressed editorially in this 
journal no official member of the Labour Party is directly 
or indirectly responsible. We support the Labour Party 
upon every item of its programme that we regard as 
practicable; but we are independent and intend so to 
remain. 


WHAT A LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
COULD DO 


HAT would a Labour Government do? A great 

V V many people to-day are asking themselves that 
question, and trying to foresee what will happen 

if, on Mr. Baldwin’s resignation, the King sends for Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, and the Labour leader agrees to form 
an administration. Apoplectic colonels in the best clubs 
are content, of course, to answer, “ Ruin and Red Revo- 
lution,” and to spend hours in the pleasant agony of con- 
templating their country in the act of going finally and 
completely to the dogs. But most of us want a more 
explicit answer, in terms, not of the full programme which 
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Labour hopes in time to carry into effect, but"of the immed- 
jate measures, legislative or administrative, it would be 
likely to bring forward within, say, the first few months of 
its assumption of office. For by these immediate measures 
it will be likely to stand or fall; any carrying through of its 
main programme would certainly involve in advance a 
further appeal to the country. 

As we are not in the Labour Party’s confidence, it is 
only as sympathetic observers that we can suggest what 
Labour could do, should do, and would be likely to do, 
if it were called upon to take office. For, even as a 
minority Government, it would have a good chance of 
doing much that is worth doing. It could, indeed, be 
defeated at any time by a combination of the other parties ; 
but we believe it could so frame many useful measures 
as to make such a combination difficult, and even disastrous 
to the Liberals, if they were drawn into it. 

The crucial issue, on which the Labour candidates 
largely fought the election, is unemployment. The first 
thing, therefore, that a Labour Government would have to 
do would be to make better provision for the unemployed, 
both by improving the methods of relief, and—what is 
much more important—by providing productive work on 
afar larger scale. This is in part, but only in part, a matter 
requiring legislation. It is necessary first of all to convert 
that phantom hundred million pounds of Mr. Baldwin’s 
promises into a real hundred million pounds, actually to be 
spent, and spent soon, on the provision of work. Hitherto 
the aim of the Government departments concerned in this 
form of work has been to slow down the rate of expenditure, 
and to use the same money over and over again for window- 
dressing purposes, whenever the Government desired to 
produce the illusion of great activity on behalf of the 
unemployed. Labour in power would have to set work 
going in real earnest. It would put the screw on the 
railway companies to make them spend now the huge 
reserves which they are holding for future development ; 
it would revise and press forward the great scheme of 
electrification based on the report of the Coal Conservation 
Committee ; it would give better terms to the local author- 
ities in order to encourage them to undertake more 
reproductive expenditure, instead of being content with 
small schemes bearing a strong family resemblance to the 
stoneyard ; and it would, by its policy on health, housing 
and education, create a volume of new work which, directly 
and indirectly, would absorb further large sections of the 
unemployed. 

At the same time, for the residue who remained out of 
work, it would provide better conditions. It would, we 
believe, end the ridiculous and wasteful dual system of 
relief by which a man is provided for partly out of the 
Unemployment Fund through the Labour Exchange, and 
partly out of the poor rates. It would, as soon as possible, 
institute a national scheme of maintenance which would 
unify the different forms of social provision now in existence, 
and put them, at the same time, on a more adequate living 
scale. But it would not make the mistake, which its 
predecessors have made, of preferring the lesser immediate 
cost of doles to the greater, but reproductive, expenditure 
involved in the provision of work. It would realise, and 
make the country realise, that, in both a human and an 
economic sense, the dole really involves the country in by 
far the greater loss. 

We believe the Labour Party would not find it difficult, 
without elaborate fresh legislation, to set in operation large 
schemes of work for the unemployed. The work is waiting 
to be done ; only the will has been wanting. It could also 
at once relieve materially the congestion in the labour 
market by bringing into operation the suspended clauses of 
the Fisher Education Act, with or without amendment, 
and, by emergency measures, taking the young folk, or at 
least those between 14 and 16, out of the scramble for jobs. 
This is vitally necessary for social, as well as for economic, 
reasons; for unemployment is at present fast destroying the 





morale of the children, who are flung out of the schools into 
the streets. With this would go a large, and long overdue, 
programme of school building, the required increase in 
building labour of certain types being made possible by 
reasonable guarantees to the building workers against future 
unemployment. Such guarantees, and better financial 
provisions, would make possible a great extension of housing 
schemes. Mr. Chamberlain’s Act could serve as a basis, 
but it would have to be amended by removing the preference 
now given to private enterprise over direct labour, whilst, 
administratively, the policy of the Ministry of Health would 
be changed so as to ensure a higher housing standard—a 
return from the standards of 1928 to the standards of 1919. 
Probably, almost certainly, this would involve the taking of 
special measures to prevent the exploitation of the public 
by the building rings. The Committee on Trusts, which 
Mr. Baldwin promptiy destroyed when he was at the Board 
of Trade, would have to be revived, and the powers which 
it recommended assumed by the Government and freely 
used. 

It is at any rate evident that, quite apart from contro- 
versial legislation, a Labour Government could do a great 
deal by strong administrative action. The disastrous 
policy of the last three years has been carried through at 
least as much by administrative as by legislative methods. 
The Conservative Ministry, for example, without special 
legislation, has whittled down the Trade Boards Acts almost 
to nothing, and has destroyed the Industrial Courts Act 
almost completely. The Ministry of Health has used its 
influence to cut down housing standards, to curtail the 
provision for maternity and child welfare, to abolish school 
meals, and to discourage or veto all fresh experiments in 
social provision contemplated by the more progressive of 
the local authorities. The Board of Education has done its 
best to make the Fisher Act a dead letter, has vetoed all 
expansion of secondary or adult education, has refused 
sanction to the most urgent demands for school building or 
the improvement of existing schools, and has used its 
influence to increase the size of classes and so diminish 
everywhere educational efficiency. The Admiralty has 
starved the Royal Dockyards, and the Arsenal authorities 
have similarly vetoed all plans for developing civil work in 
the Government establishments. The Post Office has been 
starved of needful development, and all powers of State 
departments, such as the Mines Department, over privately 
owned industry have been left as far as possible in abeyance. 
In all these and many other respects, a Labour Government 
could reverse the policy of its predecessors without any 
fresh legislation at all. 

We do not mean to suggest that fresh legislation would 
not be needed, but only that the limits on the amount of 
fresh legislation that could be got through in a brief period 
are by no means the limits of what a Labour Government 
could accomplish. Great changes could be wrought by a 
simple change in the direction and control of the depart- 
ments. There are, indeed, spheres in which a Labour 
Government would have at once to introduce highly contro- 
versial measures. One—the most obvious—is the Budget, 
over which a crisis would be most likely to arise. We do 
not pretend to know what a Labour Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would put into his first budget, but we assume 
that he would seek to repeal the existing food taxes and 
raise any deficit so created by an increase in direct taxation 
more steeply graduated against large incomes and large 
estates passing at death. We assume, too, that his schedule 
of expenditure would make provision for the long overdue 
increase in the Old Age Pension, and the abolition of the 
discouragement to thrift which the present system involves. 
Finally we assume that he would economise, if possible, 
on military and naval expenditure, and add to the appro- 
priation for social services. 

We could mention many other measures of urgency 
which a Labour Government might bring forward during its 
first year of office. But of the primary measures which the 
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Labour Party advocates we are not speaking in this article. 
Among them the Party leaders would have to choose what 
to bring forward and what to defer, and we can have no 
means of knowing what their choice would be. All we 
have sought to indicate here is some of the things which a 
Labour Government could reasonably hope to accomplish 
without provoking inevitable defeat at the hands of either 
House of Parliament. It might, of course, be defeated on 
any of a hundred questions arising out of the measures and 
the administrative changes which we have here discussed. 
But on none of them would defeat be certain; nor is it 
certain that defeat on one or other of them need cause the 
Government to resign. Apart from the major measures of 
social transformation, which a minority Government could 
not hope to carry into effect without a successful appeal to 
the country, resulting in an independent majority, there is 
enough waiting to be done in stopping the steady deteriora- 
tion of our people which is the necessary outcome of our 
past handling of the problem of unemployment. If the 
chance is offered, it is clearly the Labour Party’s duty to 
attempt to do these things, and any party which, in 
pursuit of its sectional advantage, obstructs the doing of 
them will be likely to get short shrift from the electorate. 
The present assumption of power by the Labour Party 
cannot mean Socialism, or any great change of social system. 
But it can mean the release of many thousands of families 
from the misery of semi-starvation and unemployment and 
the demoralisation of the dole, and a really constructive 
beginning of better things. That is why we hope Mr. 
MacDonald will get his chance, and will take it without 
hesitation and with a firm determination to make the most 
of it in a strictly practical sense. 


BUILDING UP THE FREE STATE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. ] 


POLICE report submitted at a meeting of the 
A Dublin Port and Dock Board last week stated 
that a man had been observed on the foreshore 

firing at wild birds. “ It’s a bit of a change, anyway,” 
was the dry comment of a member. It certainly is, and 
unpleasant as the change may be for the birds, timid 
citizens whose lives have been held more cheaply than 
seagulls hailed the incident as another proof that the 
Free State is at last out of the wood. The journey has 
been anything but pleasant, and in the course of it we 
were compelled to shed most of our illusions and not a 
few of our ideals. Fortunately the process, however 
painful, has not been without its compensations. So long 
as the English were in occupation it was possible to lay 
the flattering unction to our souls that everything we 
disliked in ourselves was due to their malign influence. 
Our eyes are now well opened to our limitations; and 
though we may not, as our enemies insist, be cursed with 
a double dose of original sin, it has been brought con- 
vincingly home to us that we are no freer from the taint 
than less idealistic races who have not the good fortune 
to inherit the glories of Gaelic civilisation. People who 
in public still denounce England and all her works confess 
regretfully in private that Dublin Castle, save in the hectic 
years that preceded its final overthrow, was never sufficiently 
sure of itself to drive half as hard as Free State Ministers 
now do as a matter of course. When the British authorities 
in a desperate crisis cut off grants from local bodies which 
had pledged allegiance to a rival Government, we made 
the world ring with denunciations of this crime against 
democracy. At a wave of Mr. Cosgrave’s hand county 
councils which boggle about collecting arrears are sup- 
pressed ; poor law boards on the score of slackness and 
irregularities, that in other days would have been punished 
merely by a rebuke, find themselves replaced by autocratic 
commissioners, and instead of a typhoon of popular indig- 
nation, ratepayers complain that the Government have 


—— 


not carried out a general battue. Even Sir Hamar 
Greenwood would have flinched before the storm that an 
increase in the working hours of Government officials 
must provoke; Mr. Blythe makes the order without the 
formality of consulting the Civil Service federations. 

Strange as it may seem to outsiders in the light of what 
has happened during the last two years, many good judges 
believe that our real danger in the future is less that of 
anarchical rejection of authority than of the acquisition of 
dictatorial powers by the Central Executive, which may 
paralyse individual initiative and hamper the free develop- 
ment of democratic principles. The worst feature of 
British rule was not so much that it was tyrannical— 
for the best part of the generation preceding the war it 
was more lax and easy-going than a native Government 
would have been—as that its administrative methods 
deprived us of any sense of responsibility. In practice, 
if not in theory, we regarded government as something 
apart from ourselves, to which, provided it exercised 
sufficient pressure, we submitted under duress. This 
tendency would not have been easily got rid of under the 
most favourable circumstances, and by an unlucky chance 
the Treaty controversy was fought out on lines which 
aggravated its evil effects. 

The so-called Republicans never troubled to conceal 
their contempt for popular opinion; and those master. 
coercionists, Clare and Castlereagh, would almost have 
been reconciled to the destruction of the Union by the 
knowledge that the political creed which inspired it had 
been given a new lease of life in Mr. de Valera’s phrase, 
““a nation has no right to do wrong.” Twelve months 
ago it was almost even betting that the Irregulars might 
win, less by their powers to gain a decisive military victory 
than by the terrorism they exercised over non-combatants. 
In the rural districts guerilla bands raided and ravaged 
at will, blowing up the houses of deputies and senators, 
annexing the property of landlords with complete im- 
munity, and levying blackmail upon all and sundry. In 
the towns there were ambushes by day and _ incessant 
sniping by night. Ministers were interned in the Govern- 
ment Buildings; members of the Dail carried loaded 
revolvers; any civilian who had the hardihood to call 
assassination by its proper name might expect a death- 
notice inside twenty-four hours. 

This terror was not broken, as some of us would like 
to pretend, by the simple assertion of the will of the people. 
It was destroyed by an equally ruthless system of terrorism, 
which, though it professed to shelter itself behind a popular 
mandate, operated without troubling to ask popular 
sanction for its methods. Soldiers acting under orders 
defeated the organised resistance of the Irregulars and 
herded the majority of their levies into internment camps. 
Bands acting without official orders wreaked a deadly 
vengeance on the more determined gunmen who sought to 
prolong the struggle by the tactics that had proved so 
successful against the Black and Tans. The bombing of 
military cars and the shooting of individual soldiers were 
followed automatically by the discovery inside a few days 
of the dead bodies of Republican guerillas, riddled with 
bullets, in dark lanes and suburban fields. In Dublin 
especially, murder was countered by murder so swiftly 
and relentlessly that inside a few weeks the Republican 
Active Service Units crumbled to pieces. Anti-Treatyites 
fathered all these crimes upon the official forces, though it 
was common knowledge that the “ legion of the laneway,” 
as Dubliners nicknamed it under their breath, required 
little stimulus from above. The identity of these mys- 
terious Fascisti has never been disclosed, and once their 
work was done they vanished without a trace. 

This campaign served its immediate object of convincing 
the Republicans that safety for them lay in dropping the 
bomb and revolver. But the methods by which the 
Irregulars were deterred from reprisals have conspicuously 
failed to reassure the average citizen that those who 
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downed Republicanism in his name would yield submissive 
obedience to his authority should his desires run counter 
to theirs. In a Kerry village last week armed robbers in 
the attempt to loot a police barracks murdered a sergeant 
of the Civic Guards, the unarmed force which has taken 
over the duties of the old R.I.C. Within twenty-four 
hours three men marched in broad daylight into the village, 
ordered the son of the local blacksmith to accompany 
them, and shot him dead on the public road within six 
hundred yards of his home. Unfortunately there is nothing 
novel about this form of crime, except the admission of 
the villagers that they know why and by whom the men 
were killed, but will not speak lest they “‘ might get the 
same fate as the boy who was murdered.” Even journalists 
deem it more prudent to keep silent, and the Tralee corre- 
spondent of a Dublin paper writes that if he were to 
disclose the opinions he has collected “‘ a sensation would 
be caused which would set many people thinking about 
the conditions under which we live.” Kerry peasants 
have never been famous for moral courage, but the fear 
which seals their lips is all too common in Ireland to-day. 

The Free State cannot regard its foundations as solidly 
established until this fear has been dispelled, and the 
sovereignty of the popular will asserted, not against one 
set of gunmen, but against all. Something was done to 
modify scepticism by the August elections, which showed 
that the people and the Government desired the same 
ends and were seeking to attain them by the same means. 
It is true the Republicans polled much better than had 
been generally expected, but no small proportion of their 
votes had been cast in the belief that they were preparing 
to turn their attention from senseless destruction to the 
task of improving social and economic conditions. With 
incredible fatuity their leaders flung away a chance such 
as on the merits of their cause they had no right to expect, 
in order to try another assault upon the nerves of the 
public. As they were no longer in a position to secure 
converts by terror, they arranged a hunger-strike in the 
hope that the ordinary Irishman, horrified at their resolve 
to doom themselves to martyrdom, would hand over the 
powers which would enable them to substitute him as a 
burnt-offering upon Republican altars. Stated in cold 
blood it sounds insanity, but this and nothing else was 
the object of the hunger-strike. Unfortunately for the 
hunger-strikers, Ireland has ceased to take them at their 
own valuation. The country never believed that they 
would push their protest to the last extremity, a view to 
which cynical confirmation was given by the revolt of the 
majority of the prisoners, followed by the speedy collapse 
of their leaders which has made a sad wreck of a good 
many Republican halos. 

The breaking of the strike by the Government did more 
than anything else to ensure the success of the National 
Loan. There is little doubt that Mr. Cosgrave would 
have got the money in any event, for the propertied and 
commercial classes realised from the first that ten millions 
was not too high a figure for insurance against the menace 
of wholesale confiscation which the Republicans openly 
proclaimed would follow a victory for their side. But 
the most surprising and welcome feature of the subscrip- 
tions has been the magnificent response of small investors, 
the very people who we were assured desired nothing 
more ardently than the downfall of the Free State. 
Stranger still, the rush of applications for shares in the 
Loan produced on the part of smaller men a rush to purchase 
Free State saving certificates, a phenomenon which the 
financial experts had dismissed beforehand as impossible, 
especially in the weeks preceding Christmas. Occasionally 
in Ireland we fling away our votes in support of causes 
in which we have no real belief, but we are much less 
reckless when it comes to risking hard-earned savings, 
and, generally speaking, it may be said of us that where 
the treasure is there is the heart also. The rally of investors 
is a proof that while the country may have doubts about 


some of the methods, official and unofficial, employed to 
buttress up the Free State, it recognises that Republicanism 
is definitely out of the running. 


THE 
PAUPERISATION OF GERMANY 


BRESLAU. 


HEN Oliver Goldsmith lived at Green Arbour Court, 

a dirty little girl one day knocked at the door of 

his room and said: “‘Love from mammie and 

could you oblige her with a chamber-pot full of coals?” 
The visitor who reports this everyday occurrence of 
Goldsmith’s life was evidently much struck by it because 
of a certain charm of the idyllic which the close comrade- 
ship of hardship had brought about among the disinherited 
who peopled the many shabby apartments of this building. 

I appeared to myself very much like Oliver Goldsmith 
the other day when the daughter of one of my neighbours 
entered and asked if my wife was buying some meat at the 
butcher’s to-day; in that case she would oblige father by 
asking the butcher for some bones, in order to give a little 
more taste to their watery soup. The principal difference 
between the two situations is that in the former the girl was 
presumably the child of a man who languished somewhere 
in the debtors’ prison, in the latter it was the daughter of 
one of the highest officials in the province. However, 
these things are not so hard to bear as they perhaps seem. 
Poverty is difficult to stand if you alone are poor. It is 
different if the same fate hits everybody. On the contrary, 
it brings you nearer to one another; it becomes a bond that 
ties people together, as it did the idyllic company in Green 
Arbour Court. I am not a naturalist, but I daresay this 
is a sort of principle that pervades the whole of nature; or 
why should the crows, which in summer, while there was 
plenty of food everywhere, I have only seen single or in 
couples in the fields, have become so sociable now, when 
everything is buried in snow, that they are flying in large 
cawing flocks over my house this morning ? 

But it is all very well for those who still enjoy the wonder- 
ful benefit of a heated room and a satisfying dinner to talk 
about the less grim sides of poverty. For a great part of 
the German nation, however, these have become un- 
attainable. The question of pauperisation in Germany is 
to a large extent connected with the question of the means 
of payment. It is the last few months that have put the 
finishing stroke to the economic existence of many thousands 
with the mark losing part of its value from day to day, 
almost from hour to hour, without there being any possi- 
bility for the mark-owner to protect himself against this 
automatic way of becoming poorer and poorer. The 
agrarian producer, it is true, found his way to secure himself. 
Rye-bonds and gold-loan bonds have served him as stable 
money. But it has been different in the towns. When 
the potato-dealers from the occupied districts arrived 
with travelling boxes full of “ billions’ of papermarks in 
the Eastern provinces and wanted to buy, they were too 
often sent home with a shrugging of the shoulders. On the 
great weekly market at a central Western place like 
Dortmund there was, as a result of this, not a single potato 
to be bought for many days quite recently, The farmers 
in Westphalia and elsewhere wanted to be paid in Dutch 
guidens or American dollars. The employee, who was 
almost entirely without stable money, for a time was in a 
terrible situation. There are artisans, too, who have literally 
had to sell their tools. In many districts milk is to be had 
in plenty in the towns, the working population not being 
able to buy it any longer for their children. The more 
mature worker there, who has to keep a family, strikes you 
by the yellow colour of his face, the effect of hunger. In 
industrial towns it has become a usual occurrence for the 
teachers in the schools to get numbers of letters of excuse 
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from parents, who tell them that their children are unable 
to attend school, as they have had no proper meals. The 
shops are frequented on those days only when wages or 
salaries are paid in the morning and everybody tries to get 
their goods in the afternoon at the same price, if possible, 
as obtained in the forenoon. Travelling has ceased to an 
extent which only a short time ago would have appeared 
unthinkable. On the most important line of Germany, 
Berlin-Cologne, the usual slow trains that serve for local 
traffic do not run more than three times a day. They used 
to go almost every hour. The second and third class are 
empty, the fourth crowded. The waiting-rooms at the 
stations are scarcely lit up and mostly unheated. The 
electric trains in a great number of towns have ceased to 
run. The worst is that the pauper can sell so very little of 
what he possesses. Auctions of furniture no longer exist 
in many districts; only single pieces of furniture are to be 
sold, because nobody buys the whole establishment of a 
house or even of a room any longer. The situation of 
lawyers and doctors has become especially desperate. 
Physicians complain that their only business consists in 
writing death-certificates for people, many of whom they 
aver they would have been able to keep alive, if consulted 
in time. One of the most renowned doctors in Breslau, a 
man whose practice used to extend far into Russia, I know 
has had one patient in a fortnight lately. The two million 
people that live on unemployment benefit are happy if 
they are able to buy some bread and a bit of margarine, 
but all other things are unattainable to them. On clothing 
especially nothing can be spent any longer. The decrease 
of births is appalling. In millions of families an imminent 
birth is looked upon with only slightly less despair than a 
threatening case of death. All saved capital having 
disappeared, the great property of the German Trade 
Unions, too, has dwindled to nothing. You cannot pay 
contributions from unemployment doles. What is paid 
must serve for the salaries of the management. The funds 
for strikes, press, relief, employment agencies, etc., are no 
longer in existence; nothing remains for propaganda work. 
The magnificent structure of the organisation of the German 
working men is bereft of its basis. The employers know 
only too well that the Trade Unions are economically 
collapsed, and accordingly are demanding the abandonment 
of the eight-hours day and disregarding the rules of the 
workshop councils. There are not even funds left out of 
which employees might be indemnified, who lose their 
earnings while they negotiate with the employers’ organi- 
sations. All money has been drawn from the banks, 
which must work with their own capital now, no deposits 
being any longer available. In spite of the enormous com- 
missions and brokerages they take, their financial power is 
not equal to the task of paying the necessary salaries, and 
a considerable number of them have given notice to most of 
their employees to leave at the end of this year. 

The social insurance system is as bankrupt as the Trade 
Unions. Money is lacking even to support the sick in the 
infirmaries ; if operations are necessary the patient must 
make an extra payment. Only those convalescent homes 
which carry on large farming of their own are still able to 
take in panel patients. The provincial insurances of social 
character are at an end; so much so, indeed, that in many 
cases medical treatment cannot be given any longer. The 
miners’ provident fund of Bochum, which insures more than 
half a million miners of the Rhenish-Westphalian mining 
district against accident and illness, has given notice to all 
its officials for the first of January. That means that no 
mining accident is to be treated and dealt with by the 
organisation in future. All the social achievements of 
the Westphalian miner seem to be doomed. 

The municipal administrations live on money advanced 
by the Reich, on short-term loans, on “emergency money,” 
and by continually raising the charges for gas, electricity, 
tram fares and so on. The rural districts try to exist to a 
great extent by demanding advance payment of certain 


rates, although they have no legal title to do so. Many of 
the municipal schools are closed down, many merged with 
other schools, often of a different type, and the classes are 
enlarged to a size which makes teaching almost a nuisance, 
House-owners are being loaded with rates to such an extent 
that in many cases the sums they have to pay exceed the 
rent itself, which is still fixed by law; and the new tax on 
immovables, which has to be paid in gold-marks every 
month, means the economic collapse of many of them. 

All house-building has ceased. Concrete workers, masons, 
joiners, cabinet-makers, painters, decorators, plasterers are 
out of work. Whole classes of artisans like watchmakers 
have scarcely anything to do. For who can afford to have 
his watch repaired—let alone buy a new one? The house- 
building for ex-service small-holders, which was to be paid 
for out of the proceeds of the coal-tax, has naturally had to 
be given up, too. The very brickworks are closing down 
everywhere. 

The question arises how the masses that have become 
paupers manage to live at all. A great many of them try 
to exist by reporting themselves as unemployed (stempelnis 
the short expression for it), Others deal in foreign 
currencies, stocks and shares and real values. Others 
emigrate. Many, especially such as are of ill repute, enlist 
in the ranks of the “ separatists ” in the Rhineland, where 
the money flows freely from unknown sources, or in those 
of the Communists in Saxony or Thuringia, both sorts 
living thus more or less on the civil war. Thousands in the 
occupied districts, in order to escape hunger, offer themselves 
to the French, who employ them where they have driven 
away those who refused to humble themselves. The French 
threat to expel into unoccupied Germany those unemployed 
who have lost their work owing to the French destruction 
of the whole industrial mechanism in the Ruhr district 
contributes to make these unfortunate men submissive. 
Thousands of others tramp the roads. There has never been 
in agriculture such an offer of “ hands” as now, and the 
farmers are uneasy and alarmed, for the applicants appear 
in troops and their offer sounds more like a demand. The 
general dissolution seems to be beginning; chaos is making 
itself felt everywhere. It will need gigantic forces to check 
it. Where are they? Levin L, Scuucxine. 


November 27th, 1928. 


IN DEFENCE 
OF PATENT MEDICINES 


OW few people there are who are fair in their 
H attitude to patent medicines! Almost everybody 
takes them, but scarcely anybody speaks of 

them without derision. If a man _ likes—nay, loves— 
roast duckling, he will confess his taste to the world as 
though it were something to boast about. If he enjoys 
tobacco or red wine, he will talk about them by the hour 
to anyone for whom he really cares. The conversation 
will come and go in little warm waves of happy under 
standing that meet and leap as they cross each other, so 
much is to be said on these great subjects. But if you 
speak in praise of a patent medicine in company, you will 
only invite ridicule. Everybody will pretend to be in- 
credulous, and even the quiet little man in the corner who 
says nothing and makes a note in his mind to go round 
to the chemist’s in the morning and buy a bottle will pretend 
to join in the laugh with the rest. This is surely not 
quite honest. If men were all really sceptics about patent 
medicines, it would obviously not pay to advertise pills 
and potions day after day in the newspapers, and chemists 
would not be so much commoner than booksellers. It 
is a moderate estimate that fifty people buy patent 
medicines for one who buys books. Yet a man can praise 
Mr. Conrad in talk without raising a smile, whereas, if he 
goes about trying to persuade everybody to try Zang, 
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the great cure for pains in the shoulders, he will soon get 
the reputation of an odd creature. I for one, having 
little reputation to lose, intend henceforth to be bold 
about the matter, and I herewith confess myself a devoted 
adherent of patent medicines. The taste, I think, is 
inherited. I grew up in an environment of shelves of 
books and shelves of medicine bottles, and I found myself 
at an early age stretching up a tiny hand for the treasures 
of both. I do not know which I learned to love first— 
Hans Andersen’s Ugly Duckling or sugar-coated pills. 
I remember that I had to stand on a chair to reach either 
of them, for Hans Andersen was, as luck had it, on a top 
shelf, which may have made him the more desirable. The 
pills, however, were not only on a top shelf, but in a cup- 
board with a glass door, and that, too, was attractive. 
There they stood, pretty, shining and tempting—charming 
as eggs that had been laid under the rafters of Noah’s 
Ark and delicious as sweetmeats—huddled together in a 
little flat circular box that had itself the air of a toy. 
I fancy the eye of a child is attracted by almost anything 
that is small and round. How we loved pellets of shot, 
making little crooked courses for them in the school-desk 
and becoming so absorbed in the journeys on which we 
sent them racing that the arithmetic master could recall 
our attention only with a shout that made us jump! It 
was the same passion for the small and the round that 
made many of us a thousand years ago, when a whole 
cod was on the dinner-table, ask humbly and hopefully 
for one or both of the fish’s eyes. There may be men 
who have never known what a pleasure it is to sit looking 
at the eye of a dead fish on the edge of the plate through a 
course at dinner. I have ‘even heard a nurse reproving 
small children for so disgusting a taste, and I was 
shocked as though she were giving them a first lesson 
in atheism. For the love of the round is the love of 
perfection, and the earth and the stars, which are shaped 
like a fish’s eye, incite us to it. I cannot say that it was 
religious enthusiasm that primarily led me to half-carry 
and half-push the chair over to the medicine-cupboard 
and to stand up on it and peer into the secrets of the pill- 
boxes. But I am sure, if the pills had been shaped less 
like the worlds that were created during the first week— 
if they had been flat or square or conical—I should not 
have unlidded the boxes that contained them so eagerly 
or so often. 

Even then I did not all at once go so far as to swallow 
pills. I had always looked on this as an exceedingly 
dangerous operation which women and children had better 
leave alone. My aunt used to gaze on my uncle with awe 
whenever he took a pill, swallowing it with the merest sip 
of water, and she often told me that she did not know how 
he did it, giving me the impression that it was a scarcely 
less heroic exploit than that of my other uncle when he 
fought the tinker. We did not dare to speak while the 
pill was being swallowed. We watched till it was safely 
down, almost rigid with apprehension, as those spectators 
must have felt who saw Blondin crossing Niagara on a tight- 
rope. To this day I cannot swallow a pill without a 
moment of excited doubt whether it is in my throat or 
my windpipe. Naturally, then, I began experimenting 
with pills only in the timidest fashion. Those that were 
blackish I did not even taste, but one day I must have 
put one of the white ones into my mouth and found that 
in its first flavour it resembled a sugar almond. But, 
after it had been in the mouth for a minute or so, what 
@ sudden beastliness! I have grown fond of bitter 
medicines since those days, but even now I can scarcely 
forbear making a face when I remember my disgust on 

discovering what a pill really tasted like when the 
sugar covering had been sucked through. I do not know 


what gall and wormw ood taste like, but I fancy they must be 
something like the inside of that first pill. Practice makes 
Perfect, however, and I became so cunning, in my later 
raids on my uncle’s medicine shelves, that I was in time 


able to suck all, or nearly all, the sugar off his pills without 
more than a faint hint on the tongue of the bitterness 
concealed within. As I always threw the rest of the pill 
out of the window, you might think that my uncle would 
before long have noticed the depletion of his boxes and 
have made perilous inquiries. Like all true devotees of 
patent medicines, however, he bought a great many more 
pills and bottles than one man could consume. You will 
have observed that, if a man is fond of books, he is con- 
stantly buying books that at the time he intends to read 
but in fact never does read. In the same way the lover 
of medicines is constantly being lured into the purchase of 
cure-alls, of which, after the first dose, he forgets the very 
existence on his shelves. I have seen in my uncle’s study 
a volume still uncut after a dozen years, and he accumulated 
medicines with the same generous carelessness and pleasure 
in the mere purchase. After all, the ordinary man who is 
in fairly good health changes his opinion from day to day 
as to the disease with which he is most imminently threat- 
ened. The bottle that he buys to-day for heart-disease 
will be no use to-morrow when he decides that something 
is wrong with his liver. I myself remember buying a bottle 
of Swamp-root, but, long before there was time to get through 
it, I had completely forgotten the illness that I had sup- 
posed myself to be suffering from and was off on the track 
of some other disease, much more rare and much more 
dangerous. I can also remember going into a chemist’s 
for a bottle of Warner’s Safe Cure, but, two days after I 
had taken my treasure home, my mood had changed, and 
another three-quarter’s-full bottle was added to my collection. 

There may be men with so little of the idealist in their 
natures that they will condemn such an accumulation of 
unfinished bottles as an imbecile extravagance. I think 
they are in error. I sometimes wonder whether the bottles 
of medicine that I finished or the bottles that I left unfinished 
did me the greater good. The virtue of a medicine probably 
lies to a considerable extent in the will to get well with 
which one purchases it. Besides, very often, the only 
way to counteract the effect of the advertisement is to go 
out and buy the remedy that is advertised. There are 
only two of the advertised remedies, I fancy, that I have 
ardently longed for and that yet I had never the courage 
to obtain for myself. One was a cure for blushing. Had 
it been called Nonblusho and sold in packets at chemists’ 
shops I think I should have tried a shillingsworth of it. 
But, so far as I can remember, one had to write for it, and 
I could not sit down and write on so delicate a subject 
to a person I did not know. I could not face the possi- 
bility that the letter might be opened by a clerk who would 
laugh jeeringly. I might, of course, have begun my letter : 
“* Dear Sir, I have a cousin who blushes a great deal,” and 
asked for the remedy as if for another. But I was all sim- 
plicity and slow to think of such subtle devices. The other 
remedy I never dared to send for was a machine for curing 
ugly or misshapen noses. I do not know how widespread 
is the misery of noses, but, when I was a child, I would 
have taken anybody’s nose in exchange for my own. I 
once fought a boy over an insult to my nose, and it was none 
the better as a result of his overwhelming victory. I 
used to be told that I had had a bad fall on it in infancy, 
and even the friendliest of my friends treated it as a matter 
for which I needed to be consoled rather than to be praised. 
Hence, when I reached the age at which one reads the adver- 
tisements in papers, I used to be filled with longing when I 
came to the advertisement about ugly or misshapen noses. 
But here again the dread of ridicule prevented me from 
writing ; and now I shall go to my grave without that lean 
and delicate bridge to my nose that, if I had been given 
three wishes by a fairy, would once have been one of my 
choices. 

I suppose the nose-machine can in strictness hardly be 
called a patent medicine ; but it appeals to the same love 
of the ideal. The electric brush for which I paid I forget 
how much as a cure for baldness is in the same category ; 
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and, like a patent medicine, it lies on my shelves honoured 
but unused. The world is so full of a number of things 
that most of us simply have not the time to make use of 
half the remedies we bring into the house. Do not despise 
them, however. They represent for us, even though the 
dust gathers on them, the ideal of getting well and the 
ideal of looking well, and it is an inspiration to come on 
them suddenly in moments of depression. I confess that, 
having a vein of Scottish blood in me, I have scruples that 
these things should go unused, and I have often tried to 
persuade others to finish the bottles that I had failed to 
get through myself. I even made earnest supplications 
to a friend to try the electric brush that I had got for 
baldness as a cure for his rheumatism. After all, few of 
these things can hurt anybody. I remember my uncle 
had a great black instrument shaped rather like a bassoon 
which, instead of blowing into, as you would into a musical 
instrument, he inhaled deep breaths from. It was, I believe, 
a cure for asthma, and he had not asthma, but he had 
smoker’s throat, and that served. When at length he 
grew tired of it and it was laid aside for good in the medicine 
cupboard, I used to take it out of its long box and draw in 
deep breaths from it myself. It had a pleasant, sweet, 
cool taste, somewhat like a cachou; and it made an 
agreeable change from the monotony of too many sugar- 
coated pills. 

You will understand, then, why I write enthusiastically 
in defence of patent remedies. I have enjoyed so many 
of them, and I do not remember any of them ever doing 
me any harm. I avoid only medicated wines, for I do not 
like to mix my pleasures. I have a friend who is a teetotaller 
and who speaks highly of medicated port. Not being a 
teetotaller, however, I like medicine to look a little less 
like one’s daily food. Ts We 


DIARY 


Lonvon, Thursday. 


HE GENERAL ELECTION has in the main 
yielded precisely the result that the cooler heads 
foresaw in that disorderly event. That is to say, 

it has produced three parties and no majority; several 
policies and no mandate ; a great number of parleys and 
intrigues, and one perfectly inevitable event. That is a 
Labour Government. In my view there is no particular 
reason for quarrelling with Mr. Baldwin for the way in 
which, after his defeat at the polls, he has led up to this 
sequel. His instinct, as a rather sensitive gentleman and 
man of honour, was to go at once. That was the course 
which would have done most credit to his party, and 
yielded the smallest hurt to his own self-respect. It was 
also the one which would have produced the maximum 
amount of confusion. The Labour Party would have had 
no time to make up their administration, while Rother- 
mere, Beaverbrook and Co. would have had all the time 
they wanted to add to the mischief they have already 
accomplished. The Constitution offered an alternative, 
disadvantageous to the Tories, and (though they do not 
seem to see it) humiliating to Mr. Baldwin himself, but of 
considerable use to the country. That was for the Govern- 
ment to meet Parliament, and make a perfectly formal 
and orderly fall of it. This (a) gave Labour time to look 
round, (b) gave the Liberals their proper share in the 
issue, and (c) stopped the special inanity of a Chamberlain 
administration. I suppose that the insistence of some at 
least of the Tories on this course was due to their desire 
to prevent Mr. Baldwin passing on to the King an imme- 
diate recommendation to send for Mr. MacDonald. That 
seems to me a matter of no consequence whatever. It is 
just as well for the Labour Party to come in on the top 
of a vote of Parliament to which it is pretty clear both 
halves of the Opposition will contribute. As events go 
I should call that a fairly happy issue. 


A LONDON 





Mr. Baldwin’s political funeral (no flowers) having been 
arranged for, and the title of the Tories to be known as 
the “stupid” party having been established beyond 
further possibility of doubt, the task of making the British 
Constitution work ought to go tolerably well. This should 
be easier, inasmuch as both the progressive parties have 
acted with perfect correctitude. Mr. MacDonald saw at 
once that he might immediately be called upon to form a 
Government, and prepared himself and his party for the 
job. The Liberal leaders saw that unless Liberalism was 
to end its career in servitude to a beaten and utterly dis- 
credited Tory Party, they must give Labour its chance, 
It was easy to translate this situation into Parliamentary 
terms. There could be no Coalition, for the reason that 
none of the three parties desired to coalesce with another, 
The Tories would not take on Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Liberals would not take on Mr. Baldwin, the Labour Party 
would take neither Mr. George nor Mr. Baldwin. Therefore 
there was nothing for it but a return to a form of unified 
Government. And this is the shape which the Libera] 
intervention has taken. The Liberal leaders have decided 
to put their power of the balance at the disposal of Labour, 
as the second strongest force in Parliament, and as the 
party whose programme is the nearest to their own. I call 
that a piece of straightforward constitutional tactics, and 
it implies, of course, no closer cohesion with a Labour 
Administration than Liberal principles will allow Mr. 
Asquith to go. But as it is essentially a move for order 
and principle in government, it may be reckoned as a 
service to the State, rendered in a critical hour. 

* * * 


A Labour Government will, therefore, be formed. It is 
a great and a perfectly new experiment, which will try 
Labour higher than any British party has been tried since 
the Cabinet system came into being. It will be subject 
to a pitiless sabotage of lies and every sort of moral injury 
that ignorance and malicecandevise, This amiable intention 
the attitude of the Morning Post and its worthy companion 
the Mail sufficiently shows. But I doubt whether these 
pétroleurs carry the mind of thenation withthem. Doubtless 
the country is not in a revolutionary mood. But neither is 
the Labour Party. It is a constitutional organisation 
under sober and experienced leadership, and _ politically 
it is the child, not of Karl Marx, but of English Radicalism 
and English self-government. And its programme will 
inevitably be the Labour and Radical answer to the 
reaction of 1921 and 1922. ‘* Constructive social reform” 
was the device emblazoned on Mr. George’s banners when 
he came marching home from the war. It will be taken 
over by Labour, and will carry with it one signal advantage 
to the cause of social peace. The workman will feel that 
he is getting back something of his own. In return he 
will be asked to do his honest best to make his friends’ 
Government a success. If capital assists this fair deal, 
it will in no way be penalised. 

. . * 


A better instrument of such a policy than Mr. MacDonald 
could not well be found. I should put him fairly high in 
a Cabinet of the great European democrats who in the 
last generation or so have made the Parliamentary move- 
ment of the Left. He is not as eloquent as Jaurés, but 
he will make a better head of a Government; not as 
supple as Briand, but quite elastic enough; a man of 
principle, but not a fanatic; a statesman and yet en 
essentially unspoiled “ intellectual.’”” Withal he has the 
distinction which the country looks for in its political 
leaders, and on which, for all the Philistinism of our time, 
it puts a high value. Mr. MacDonald will not let his 
office down ; on the contrary, he will maintain its tradition 
and enhance it. As a speaker he has kept his style through 
all the gruelling tasks of a popular leader—a rare and 
interesting feat. What is better still, he has preserved a 
character as stainless as that of Burke or Gladstone. It is 
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interesting to record at such an hour that he was an 
intimate friend of Lord Morley’s later years. The two 
men were constantly in each other’s company, and their 
relationship was not of the heart alone, but of a common 
and wide culture, freshened, in Mr. MacDonald’s case, by 
constant travel and a close acquaintance with his con- 
temporaries in European politics. 
* . * 


Some of the difficulties of a Labour Government are real 
enough. But others loom a little too large in the imagina- 
tion. There is, I think, a fairly general recognition of the 
fact that this tremendous task has been forced upon the 
Labour leaders by the act of a Tory statesman, and that 
their response to it is the one clearly visible way out of an 
almost hopeless entanglement. But if Labour gives hos- 
tages to fortune, so must other forces in the Constitution. 
One such power may be spoken of with entire confidence. 
The Civil Service, renowned for its loyalty, will be no less 
loyal to a Labour Government than to a Tory one, and if 
the City is reassured, as it will be, that there is no design to 
rush a Capital Levy, but on the contrary, that the problem 
of the National Debt, which is, after all, the problem of 
our finance, is going to be very particularly and carefully 
considered, there is no reason in the world why it should 
make trouble. Labour is no outlaw from the Common- 
wealth. It isa national party—even the greatest of national 
parties—and every crisis with which I am acquainted has 
shown that the British quality goes right through the 
race, and infuses workmen quite as much as dukes, if not a 
great deal more so. 

* . 

Finally, let me speak with praise of a section of the Press. 
The Unspeakable Combine has surpassed its bad record in 
anti-patriotism. But the conduct of the Times, under its 
new and fortunate editorship, strikes one as a daily model 
of good feeling and good sense. Not less wise, in his generous 
fashion, has been the editor of the Observer. Mr. Garvin 
has an unequalled knowledge of the people who govern 
England. That is a lore in which, by their good or their 
bad fortune, Able Editors must needs be skilled. But 
he adds the much higher qualification of insight into the 
tradition of English government, and the temper which, if 
that tradition is to continue, must be steadily applied to it. 
And this proficiency appears in the Observer’s criticism of 
Labour politics, no less than in its appreciation of the 
Liberal and the Tory point of view. 

* * . 

I met Sir Frederick Treves during his later life on the 
Riviera, of which, in a certain sense, he was the historian. 
He had great knowledge of its antiquities, and there could 
be no pleasanter and better-informed companion for a 
walk in the lovely little walled towns, with their flights 
of terraced steps, and reminiscences of Roman settlement 
and Saracen invasion. All this field of research Treves 
had thoroughly examined. He knew its detail as well as 
its general historic colouring, and it was interesting to see 
how a good scientific mind could apply itself in later life 
to a new subject and become an adept at it. 

WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 
THE POSITION OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Why all this doubt as to the political situation and 
what will happen ? 

When Mr. Baldwin meets Parliament, he will either be defeated 
on the Address, or maintained in power by the action of the 
Liberals. In the former event, the King will naturally send for 


the Leader of the Opposition. 
_ Such a commission will put a heavy burden on a Party number- 
ing only 31 per cent. of the House of Commons, and less than 
1 per cent. of the House of Lords. 


It is not a task that anyone 





has sought, or could possibly desire. But it is a responsibility 
to be faced, and a duty to be discharged, from which His Majesty’s 
Opposition, in my opinion, must not shrink. 

The King’s Government has to be carried on. If “ His 
Majesty’s Opposition ” refuses, when called upon, to constitute 
an alternative Government, the only course left for it, is not 
only to accord general support to, but actually to refrain from 
seeking to defeat whatever government then takes office. Those 
who deprecate the Labour Party’s taking office in a minority 
must contemplate a Labour Opposition confined to barren 
criticism, unsupported by votes in the Division Lobby. 

As with other duties and other responsibilities that are brought 
by life and growth, this one, in my judgment, must be undertaken 
alone. Without saying anything derogatory of either of the 
other Parties, there has been, and still is, such a difference in 
the spirit in which the Labour Party envisages both administra- 
tion and legislation, that (whilst it can naturally welcome outside 
support for each successive act), it could not possibly, without 
denial of its own faith, accept any position of Coalition or part- 
nership, or conditional alliance with any person, group or Party 
not possessing the same spirit. That, at least, is what I feel.— 
Yours, etc., SripneEyY WEBB. 


THE CAPITAL LEVY 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—From his criticism of my figures in Vectigalia’s letter 
in your issue of December 8th, I am afraid that he has not 
that grasp of finance essential in one who “ will probably be 
concerned in the administration” of the Capital Levy. It is 
surely clear from my letter that, when the manufacturer over- 
draws his account at the bank by £15,000, he does so in order 
to purchase £15,000 worth of raw material ; in other words he 
invests, for the time being, £15,000 more of his capital in his 
business, over and above the £80,000, and he raises this extra 
£15,000 on the credit of his £20,000 War Loan investment of 
which his bank holds the scrip. If the business is a healthy one, 
there will be times when his account at the bank is not over- 
drawn at all. That is what is meant by a fluctuating over- 
draft, and that potential overdraft is a necessity for the successful 
conduct of his business. Need I emphasise that there is no 
cash anywhere in these transactions? It is all a matter of 
credit, and there is no capital lying idle at any time. 

If Vectigalia likes to divide each of my figures by ten, and 
so bring the example more within his idea or his knowledge of 
the size of most individually-owned businesses in England, it 
makes no difference to my argument. 

For the rest, I did not set out in my letter to prove the possi- 
bility or the impossibility of the Capital Levy, but only to show 
that by just so much as that levy was paid to the Government 
in War Loan scrip (thereby cancelling that scrip) by so much 
was potential credit lessened, and by so much was Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s statement, as quoted in my letter, a misconception. 
—yYours, etc., A. R. DUNCAN. 


UP THE REPUBLIC! 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—This evening I was shown a page of the issue of Tue 
New SraTesMan, of December 8th, in which “ an Irish Corre- 
spondent” makes some comments on “the drooping spirits of 
the Republicans,” and what he calls “* defeats "’ (of the Republic ?) 
which the Sinn Fein leaders are “ trying to ignore.” The Ard 
Comhairle was evidently expected to adopt a policy of submis- 
sion as a result of these supposed “ defeats.”” For the informa- 
tion of your readers I beg to make a few corrections. 

The policy of Sinn Fein is not formulated at the Ard Comhairle, 
which only deals with questions of organisation and the election 
of the Standing Committee. Both those matters were carried 
out, and directions of much importance given to the Standing 
Committee, at the private session. The policy of Sinn Fein was 
decided at the Ard Fheis, held on October 16th and 17th. The 
policy adopted was to re-affirm the Constitution adopted in 
1917—<declare allegiance to the Republic—deny the validity 
of the Free State while declaring adherence to the statements 
of President De Valera and the “ Cease Fire” Order of the 
Chief of Staff, I.R.A., that the armed conflict against the Free 
State was at an end. 

In dealing with the cessation of the hunger strike I explained 
to the Ard Comhairle the attempts made by the Free State 
authorities to obtain a surrender of the Republican position 
as a preliminary to releasing the prisoners and the utter 
failure of those attempts. The prestige of the Republic has 
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suffered no injury from the hunger strike. I repeat it. Your 
correspondent convenientiy ignores the fact that it was the 
refusal of the Bishop of Cork to permit the body of a Republican 
soldier to enter the Church, or allow priests to attend his funeral, 
that formed the main subject of my remarks on the Bishop 
of Cork ; his personal libels on me were dismissed in a sentence. 

I deny that it is a fact that “‘ Unionist eagerness to subscribe 
to the Free State Loan marks the complete collapse of Sinn 
Fein.” If nobody knows that “ fact’’ better than I do, then the 
knowledge is non-existent. Unionist eagerness to subscribe 
arises from two causes: (1) a natural desire to avoid 5s. in the 
£ income tax, and (2) their loyalty to the British Empire and the 
British monarch, and their realisation that his interests in 
Ireland are bound up in the continuance of the Free State. 
They are England’s faithful garrison still, and the “‘ Free” State 
is England’s latest coercion régime. It will go the way of its 
predecessors. 

If England is wise she will speed its dissolution, for otherwise 
**England’s difficulty is still Ireland’s opportunity ’—and 
Ireland will remember.—Yours, etc., Mary McSwIiney. 


Dublin, December 10th. 


THE LAND WITHOUT A NAME 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The other day there appeared in the English Press a 
statement to the effect that the Russian Government was using, 
on its official stationery, only the heading, ‘* Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics”; and from this the foolish inference was 
drawn that the iconoclasts of Moscow had resolved to drop 
altogether the great name of Russia. I have no knowledge of 
the alleged fact, or of the intentions of the Russian Government 
in regard to the use of the Russian name. But I am rather 
concerned to point out to my fellow-countrymen that it would 
hardly need an Act of Parliament, or an Order-in-Council, to 
wipe out the name of our own glorious land, because our poli- 
ticians appear to have been, for some time past, engaged in a 
successful conspiracy to have it buried. In all the flood of 
election oratory wherein the English people have been swamped 
during the last three weeks, how often has England been named ? 
I will make a guess. At most, a hundred times. 

I heard Mr. Baldwin’s keynote speech in the Queen’s Hall. 
He did not mention England, or, for that matter, Britain ; not 
onee. This for our English Prime Minister, who, as we were 
telling each other six months ago, was going to bring the genuine 
English note back into British affairs! Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speech in the same hall two days later contained only one, an 
almost unavoidable mention of Great Britain. Instead of the 
proudest and most romantic name of the modern world, these 
gentlemen, and apparently all others, repeat a certain intolerable 
label, with a persistence and invariability that may be perversity, 
but looks rather like shame. Here are a few examples. A few 
days ago we had the following from Mr. Baldwin: “* I understand 
the common people of this country, the common, plain, blunt 
people of this country.”” No wonder the Prime Minister was 
defeated; and no wonder that a certain Liberal leader, 
who referred to “‘ this country’ twice in one short sentence 
was hammered by the outraged voters in a South Coast 
town ! 

At one election meeting in the campaign the chairman, an 
able trade unionist, who could have grown up nowhere but in 
the Home Counties, referred to “this country” once, and 
sometimes twice, in every other sentence of a long harangue, 
Following him, I took care to say ENGLAND in every paragraph 
at least once. Going on to another meeting, I heard one of the 
most engaging young Oxford Union speakers of the day. In 
fifteen minutes he had said “ this country ” not less than fifty 
times. Not once did he name it, though England was beautifully 
written all over his face, his voice, and his bearing. Naturally, 
my own poor speech was again all about England. 

Why do they do it? In some cases, of course, there is a simple 
reason. When Mr. Lloyd George sings *“* Land of my fathers ” 
he is not thinking of England. When he says “ this country ” 
it is not his own that he has in mind. The Scotsman has our 
sympathy in his perennial difficulty. But for the life of me I 
cannot understand why nearly every English political speaker 
I have heard for years past should take pains to avoid the name 
of the land that gave him birth. Imagine the citizen of any 
other country trying to express himself without not only using, 
but getting every ounce of historical and emotional value out of 
the name of La France, Italia, Deutschland, America! You 








cannot imagine it. Needless to say, we have here a merely 
modern absurdity. I turn to the greatest of all models : 
All this was done by England, whilst England pursued trade, 
and forgot revenue. 
They preserved the authority of Great Britain. They preserved 
the equity of Great Britain. 
That is the right accent—Burke’s. Compare it with the Lloyd 
George accent, as in a speech on the Near East crisis last year : 
** It is inconceivable that the Government of this country should 
rush this country into war!” Mr. Baldwin would have ys 
think of him as a disciple of Disraeli. Well, hear the Disrac]j 


note : 
And is England to be governed, is England to be convulsed, by 
Popkins’s plan ? . . . Will he go with it to that ancient and famous 


England that was once governed by statesmen ? 
What Pitt said, in the briefest and most memorable of his 
speeches, could not have been anything but “ England has saved 
herself by her exertions, and will, as I trust, save Europe by her 
example.” But our later politicians would have had even 
Nelson make and write his signal, “* This country expects ——.” 
That great organ of Conservative England, the Morning Post, 
has a leading article to-day on its favourite theme, The Socialist 
Peril. Neither England nor Britain is named; but “the 
country ” appears three times, and “ this country ” eight times, 
As an East Anglian, and therefore, I suppose, as little of a 
Briton as may be, I want to see the name of our country restored, 
At least let it have a name.—Yours, etc., 

S. K. Ratcuirre, 
2 Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. 
December 11th. 


Miscellany 


A CHINAMAN’S DESCRIPTION 


OF BRIGHTON IN 1877 


HE following description of Brighton was written 
by Li Shu-ch’ang, secretary to the first Chinese 
ambassador in London. It is printed in the 11th 

section of the “‘ Small Square Cup ” geographical miscellany. 
PU-LAI-TUN. 

Pu-lai-tun is a place famous for its beauty. It is m 
Europe, on the coast of the land of Ying. It lies about 
160 leagues south of Lun-tun and can be reached by coach 
in two hours. The people of the Capital go there for sport 
or repose. Landwards, a ridge of low hills girds the town, 
while towards the sea is a steep and rocky cliff that men of 
taste have hollowed out into a vast chamber, where rare 
and marvellous fish from every quarter of the world are 
kept in tanks of glass through which perpetual waters 
flow. There is, indeed, no ocean-creature that cannot here 
be viewed. 

Here too is a bridge, set upon wooden piers, that goes out 
several thousand feet into the sea, so built that wanderers, 
climbing to a height, may lean and gaze afar; and at the 
end of the bridge there is a music-room. 

For the rest, there is short grass along the downs, flat 
sands along the shore, green windows and gay roofs in the 
town, and in company with these the sea, a mighty vision, 
now dark, now dazzling, stretches for ever and ever its 
vast expanse of grey. 

The people of the Capital in their hundreds of thousands 
live close-packed as the teeth of a comb ; their streets and 
markets intersect, covering each day a huger space, and 
where there should be a view of dancing waters, only the 
sails and masts of merchant-ships are seen. Even the 
lively clatter of hand-weavers and craftsmen is lacking, and 
all is merged in dusty squalor. 

It is then for the quietness and cleanness of this place that 
each year, when the Hall of Meeting is closed, holiday-makers 
with one accord come hither to take their rest. Its winds 
are mild; its weather, clear. At its horizon sky and ocean 
meet. The fine ladies of the land go walking happy, sleeve 
to sleeve, in coats and skirts of diverse cut, trailing by like 
clouds. Sometimes a boat or two will pass, dipping its 
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small oars into the empty darkness of the sea, The rich 
and powerful drive by in spotless coaches, their fiery horses 
racing neck to neck, to distant picnics and carousals. 

Dusk thickens, the lamps are lit, a row of flames darts up 
along the shore. The music, played above the waters, is 
caught up and cast back again by wind and tide, faltering 
in wafts of dim, mysterious sound, as though it floated from 
another world, 

A month after I reached Lun-tun a well-to-do gentleman 
named A-shih-pe-li, (Ashberry) brought me to the place and 
I was quick to admire its matchless beauty. Afterwards I 
returned many times, and each time with equal delight. 
Since then, years have passed and I have visited famous 
places in many lands; but never on any day has Pu-lai-tun 
been absent from my thoughts, such power does this place 
hold over the affections of all who have beheld it. 

The Land of Ying is famous chiefly for her giant strength 
and vast prosperity, and men have judged her only by the 
toughness of her ships, the hugeness of her cannons, by her 
swift progress in the race for gain, and they know that by 
these she has got her will between the Four Seas. But 
such people do not know that for sport and recreation, for 
ease and comfort she has such places as this pleasant town. 

In ancient days the philosopher Hsiin Tzi spoke of the 
evils which come when lands think only of strength and 
security. But Luan Chén, when he appeared before the 
Baron of Ch’u, spoke first of the right ordering of the 
multitude and next in praise of leisure. It seems, however, 
it is strength and security which breed good order and 
leisure, and by the possession of a Pu-lai-tun a country’s 
might may well be judged. 

Translated by AxTuuR WALEY. 


Drama 
DRURY LANE KEEPS IT UP 


OD LUCK, the Drury Lane sporting drama, is 

great fun. It is hardly drama, even sporting 

drama. The plot is so complicated by the fact 
that certain scenes have got to be strung together somehow, 
that the authors have wisely thrown the normal laws 
of dramatic construction to the winds, There is no room, 
obviously, for one central interest, no room for development. 
So the play is written rather on the lines of a competent 
serial story; each instalment completes the arrested 
climax of the last and throws out its feelers for the next 
climax, which is arrested in its turn by the fall of the 
next curtain. 

It is the spectacle that is really the thing, and the art of 
construction is concerned merely with keeping us thrilled 
enough to await with interest the arrival of the next tour 
de force. And the fun in the spectacle is almost 
purely English, It need not be beautiful at all. 
It bears no relation whatsoever to one’s enjoyment of 
the spectacle of the Russian ballet for example. It is 
far more like the more youthful pleasure in a doll’s house. 
Who cared whether their doll’s house was beautiful half 
so much as whether it looked real. Drury Lane with its 
enormous stage and great resources is obviously a place to 
build a doll’s house of one’s dreams. There is almost 
nothing one cannot build there from a town to a desert. 
Of course, the town does not really look like a town or the 
desert like a desert, any more than the cook in one’s doll’s 
house was ever capable of sitting down to her dinner, 
but that, if one is in the right mood, does not matter, 
and the right mood is one which permits you to treat a 
Spectacle as a game and not as a work of art. 

_ Mr. Arthur Collins, of course, plays this game very well 
indeed. He has had years of practice, and he has retained 
that childish glee in attempting the absolutely impossible 
illusion and preferring to make something of that to suc- 
ceeding in anything simpler. He has had the time of his 
life in Good Luck. In the first scene, we have, at one corner 


of the stage, the stables with real horses being groomed 
and patted and led about, at another a real bathing pool 
into which three beautiful young maidens can dive at once 
while two other young maidens and two or three men less 
boldly jump and swim. In the foreground is the lawn 
separating the two, and in the background are the downs 
where, a mile or more away, we see the finish of an exciting 
trial on the back cloth. So much for the hors d’euvre. 
After that, in quick succession, come ballrooms as solidly 
marbled as those of a London hotel, a motor accident in a 
drive outside a brilliantly-lit house (reminiscent this of 
that scene behind the statue of Catharine one saw when 
the Blue Bird was at the Scala, and decidedly less successful), 
a prison with white glazed bricks that looked as solid and 
cold as those of a public swimming bath, and with doors 
that clanged as if they were made of real iron. There is 
a fire in the prison eventually where the masonry sways 
and crashes heavily and impossibly into clouds of red 
steam. After that there is a wonderful wreck at sea that 
would make Sir Herbert Tree’s ghost turn green with envy, 
and, finally, in the midst of a fashionable scene at Ascot, 
a real race where more or less thoroughbred horses canter 
bravely on rollers to a winning post which flashes past them. 
It is amazing. And though some people may prefer to 
play doll’s house more beautifully, it would be difficult to 
play it more excitingly or with higher spirits, 

To come down from all this to the players themselves 
is, as it must be, a little chilling. They have so much to 
compete with. It is difficult to be heard in a theatre 
the size of Drury Lane at any time, and a good many of 
these scenes, not to speak of the orchestra, are noisy, The 
actors, therefore, were forced to speak in voices that 
were very loud and shrill, Perhaps it did not very greatly 
matter, for the sentiments they were given to express 
were rather loud and shrill themselves. Obviously, this 
was no place for subtlety or even for the most tentative 
realism where psychology was concerned. And, for- 
tunately, the authors—Mr. Seymour Hicks and Mr. Ian 
Hay—are old enough hands to realise that only the broadest 
types could possibly retain any solidity amid surroundings 
so abnormally three-dimensional. And the types were 
broad, 

There was the drug-taking lord, feebly irresolute and 
with noble instincts, whose innocent sister was being 
forced to marry the villain because of his hold over her 
brother, There was the loud and jolly “booky” with 
a heart of gold, There was the nobby modern young 
parson, “* Goldflake Georgie,”” who was not above having 
five bob each way on the hero’s horse and was proud of 
referring to people as “ poor devils.” There was the im- 
maculate racing baronet, the hero, who to save his fiancée's 
brother, went to prison for a manslaughter he had not 
committed. There was the manly racing lady, every inch 
a good fellow, and there were thousands more of them all 
as true to type as pure-bred Wyandottes. 

The humour was chiefly supplied by Mr. Edmund Gwenn 
as the jolly “ booky.” He was admirably noisy, vulgar, 
and good-hearted, and the audience loved him, 

Only one thing troubled me. Thevillain had been laying 
thousands and thousands against the hero’s horse for tne 
great race. He would have been owing much to all my 
friends. And then, just before the race, a detective arrived 
to arrest him for crimes committed in the distant past. 
Nobody seemed to mind in the least. It was obviously 
considered as a happy ending. I alone seemed to realise 
the tragedy of it. My friends would never, never be paid 
the money they had all mortgaged themselves down to 
their diamond suspenders to put on the favourite, That 
the audience should miss a point like this is reasonable 
enough. Mr. Jan Hay, too, must be a simple, pleasant 
soul. But what was Mr. Seymour Hicks, who has written 
a book telling young men how to find their way in this 
sort of life, doing? He surely should not have slept, 

Ratpo Waicurt. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RIEL, by M. André Maurois, is one of the most 
“successful books of the year in France, and the 
author shares with M. Paul Morand the distinction 
of delighting the English public, too. I do not suppose 
Ariel has been as popular as his war book, Les Silences de 
Colonel Bramble, but its success here has been, if narrower, 
more gratifying. M. Maurois has discovered a new kind 
of biography, and it is one which is sure to be imitated. 
He has written a book about Shelley which the reader 
can consider as a novel of which Shelley is the hero, or as 
a biography of Shelley. Indeed, M. Maurois asks us to 
read it as fiction ; though, certainly so far as Shelley himself 
is concerned, the words put into his mouth are all to be 
found in his letters or poems or in records of his conversa- 
tion, while the incidents are all true, though M. Maurois 
has allowed himself, also, the licence of the novelist in 
bringing actually before us scenes which a_ biographer 
could only allow us to suppose might have taken place. 
The narrative is very well done. The only general criticism 
I have to make is that, while M. Maurois’s portrait of 
Shelley is not inconsistent with his being a great poet, 
those who had not already read Shelley’s poems would 
hardly think it probable. 
* ae * 

This is due to the tone of the narrative; M. Maurois 
tells the story with sympathetic, ironical amusement. 
The result for us is like watching dancers from afar through 
a shut window—movements without music, the agitations 
of life without accompanying emotions. The absurdities, 
extravagances, quandaries, contradictions into which 
Shelley’s theories and exaltations led him are excellently 
presented, but we must infer the poet, while we are given 
the antics of a sincere and gentle crank. 

* * * 

M. Maurois has a rich vein, and as a Frenchman a new 
vein, to work. The history of English literature is crowded 
with surprising characters whose adventures out-distance 
the invention of novelists, and most of them are little 
known even to his literary fellow-countrymen. Few French- 
men read English biographies, memoirs, letters; even if M. 
Maurois were to make Dr. Johnson his hero I doubt if 
his work would suffer much in Paris from being com- 
pared with Boswell’s. Ariel must seem amazingly fresh 
to readers who never read Hogg’s Life of Shelley or Tre- 
lawney’s Recollections. Unfortunately, English writers are 
not in M. Maurois’s position with regard to the characters 
and careers of French authors; our literary public knows 
a great deal about, say, Verlaine or Balzac. 

* * * 


But although Ariel cannot be as fresh to us, for it is to 
us what the retold story of Verlaine would be to Frenchmen, 
still it is a most entertainingly and ingeniously put to- 
gether story. Byron comes out badly in it. The author’s 
irony in respect to him is not sympathetic; he makes 
him a foil to Shelley. Trelawney found him excellent for 
this purpose, and M. Maurois has followed Trelawney. 
Of the subordinate characters in Ariel, which are all drawn 
with skill and knowledge, M. Maurois’s “ Byron ”’ strikes 
me as the only one unfairly drawn. He has not even made 
him a remarkable man; Byron appears as a grandiose 
play-actor, callous and untrustworthy. 

* * * 


Byron, of course, did pose lavishly; no one could 
describe him as a kind man, and his motto “ Crede Byron” 
fitted him ill; but, needless to say, when these traits have 
been exhibited his portrait still remains to be painted. 
He appears first on the scene when Mary, Shelley and 
Claire are at Geneva. (Claire, it will be remembered, 


after repeated rebuffs had succeeded in seducing Byron.) 





This chapter is admirable ; in a few sentences M. Maurois 
succeeds in making clear the contrast between the two 
poets. Claire is not happy, and needless to say Byron is 
far from happy, and the situation is complicated by Claire 
being with child. At first Byron wished to hand the child, 
when it should be born, over to his sister Augusta; then it 
was agreed that Claire should pretend to be its aunt and 
look after it. Remember, there was no affection between 
its parents; indeed, they had already begun to detest 
each other. Later, both Claire and the Shelleys thought 
it wiser to hand over the little Allegra toeByron, who settled 
£5,000 on her and decided that she would have better 
chances in life if she were brought up abroad. This was a 
sensible decision. 
* * * 

It is naturally in relation to the Shelleys that M. Maurois 
shows Byron, but this implies that Allegra and the problem 
of the Hoppner letter occupies most of the pages on which 
Byron appears, and these are two episodes in Byron’s life 
which have made his biographers very uncomfortable. 
I think, however, that his conduct towards Claire is not 
black, though with regard to the other episode, all that can 
be claimed by his admirers is a verdict of non-proven. 

* * * 


Claire soon began to long for her child again, 
Byron refused to have anything more to do with 
her. With regard to her request to have Allegra 
back he said: “In fact, after all, I have no rights 
over the child. If Claire likes to take it, let her 
take it. I do not say what most people would in such 
a situation : that I will refuse to provide for it, or abandon 
it, if she does this; but she must surely be aware herself 
how very imprudent such a measure would be.” Allegra 
was in the charge of the Hoppners, whom Shelley liked; 
Shelley agreed with Byron. The upshot was that the child 
was sent to Claire on a visit. Later, after the child’s retum, 
Claire wrote an angry letter with references to Lady B. 
and the Guiccioli which infuriated Byron. The occasion 
of this letter was the news that Byron had just sent Allegra 
to a convent outside Ravenna to be educated by the nuns. 
In it Claire demanded the right to place Allegra at an 
English boarding school and Thal to pay expenses. 
Byron refused ; Shelley defended him and did his best to 
reassure Claire and comfort her. At that convent Allegra 
died on August 19th. Byron felt the tragedy of the child's 
death more than her loss, and perhaps most acutely of all 
the fact that it seemed to put him in the wrong with regard 
to Claire. He had not been kind to her, but until she wrote 
that exasperating letter he had not behaved vindictively. 
What he did then was to forward Claire’s letter to Hoppner, 
writing across the top, “‘ The moral part of the letter upon 
the Italians” (Teresa Guiccioli by implication) “* comes 
with excellent grace from the writer now living with a man 
and his wife and having planted a child in the Fl—— 
Foundling,” etc. This referred to gossip about Shelley and 
Claire which had reached the Hoppners through a lying 
Swiss nurse who had been looking after Shelley’s children. 
Hoppner had repeated it to Byron, who had written: 
“The story is true, no doubt, though Elise” (the nurse) 
** is but Queen’s evidence. . . . Of the facts, however, there 
can be little doubt ; it is just like them.” Byron had then 
repeated the slander to Shelley, although he had promised 
Hoppner not to do so, professing to Shelley his own dis- 
belief. Shelley wrote to Mary, who sent a long, pathetic 
letter to Byron to forward to the Hoppners. This letter 
was found with the seal broken among Byron’s papers 
after his death. There is some slight evidence that per- 
haps he did send the letter and asked for it to be returned. 
(1) The subject was apparently never raised between 
Shelley and Byron again. (2) There was a bit of black 
sealing wax on the envelope with a scrap of paper adhering 
to it, which suggested that it had been enclosed in another 
envelope, the seal of which had been stamped through. On 
the other hand, there lay Mary Shelley’s letter! Hobhouse 
as executor might have broken its seal; the Shelleys 
never had an answer from the Hoppners, and afterwards 
Mrs. Hoppner continued to cut Mary Shelley. The chapter 
in Ariel, which deals with this incident is called “* Silence de 
Lord Byron.” The case looks black against him, but it 
is not proved, though M. Maurois has clearly decided 
against him. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A Christmas Gift 


by “The New Statesman ” to its Future Readers 


Tue New STATESMAN is making a special effort between now and the New 
Year still further to increase its circulation. It already enjoys a sale that 
would satisfy most journals of its class, but there must certainly be thousands 
of men and women all over Great Britain who, if their attention were once 
drawn to its columns, would become regular readers. 


As an important part of our effort to obtain new readers, we are making 
a proposal to our present readers. We have found by past experiments that 
a new reader introduced by a regular reader of the paper is far more likely to 
become a permanent subscriber than new readers obtained in other ways. 
For this reason we are prepared, instead of spending money on other forms 
of publicity, to bear two-thirds of the cost of a six months’ subscription to 
THE NEw STATESMAN, given by any regular reader to a friend who is likely 
to become a regular reader later. You can, therefore, give a six months’ 
subscription to a number of your friends at 5s. each, instead of at the usual 
rate of 15s. In other words, we are prepared to contribute 10s. for every 
six months’ subscription received under this scheme between now and 
January 5th, 1924. The simple but necessary conditions will be found in the 
form below. 


We ask every present reader to take advantage of this special offer, and 
make this a Christmas gift to at least one friend who is likely to appreciate the 
paper and continue to buy it of his or her own accord. 


g This offer will close on January 5th next. To every recipient of this gift, we 


shall (unless we receive contrary instructions) send a postcard, advising him 
or her that THe NEw StTaTeEsMAN is being sent by the instructions of the 
giver. 


To the Manager, Tur New SratesMan, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


Sir, 


To the best of my knowledge the persons named below are not regular readers of THe New STATEsMAN. 
I enclose 5s. per subscription on the understanding that you will bear the remainder of the cost. 


List of friends to whom Tux New SraresmMan is to be sent for six months commencing January 5th, 1924: 


Address. 

















I wish you to post THz New STATESMAN every week for the next six months to the names and addresses given below. 
I am a reader of Tue New SraTesMAN and propose for the next six months at least to remain so, purchasing it for myself 


PPTTTTTITITITITITITITITTTTT TELE) 





Further names and addresses 





may be added on a separate sheet if desired. No extra charge for addresses abroad. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Rover. By Joseru Conrap. Fisher Unwin. 
The Richest Man. By Epwarp Suanxs. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Doomsland. By SHane Lesuix. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Black Bryony. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 


The graph of an artist’s achievement as he advances in age 
usually varies not so much with the individual as with the 
branch of art which he practises. And the reason for these 
variations is presumably to be found in the differences of pro- 
portional importance which the several arts give to the two 
factors on which they depend—the impulse that we honour 
with the name of inspiration, and the faculty, equally important, 
of satisfying the impulse to which we give the less honourable 
name of technique. Thus the last works of a painter’s life are 
usually his best, because the value of his idea is almost entirely 
dependent on the manner in which it is carried out. (The 
numerous artists whose early work is their finest have never, 
I think, been artists of the first importance. Indeed, they are 
usually over-humble men who imagine that millionaires or 
multitudes are better qualified to judge their work than they 
are themselves.) Similarly actors and actresses usually improve 
with age. To them, also, experience in expression is more 
valuable than the dynamic or creative energy of youth. A 
poet, on the other hand, depends more upon impulse. His second 
and third volumes are apt to be his best, and his later work 
becomes less and less poetic because skill in lyric poetry, at any 
rate, is less important than inspiration. In the case of the 
novelists it is more difficult to perceive any general tendency 
either up or down. Until middle age there is apt to be improve- 
ment, because the novel demands from its maker a considered 
experience of life as well as technical skill. In his last or third 
period (it is somehow usually convenient to divide a man’s life 
and work into three periods) the novelist is inclined to become 
not better or worse, but more idiosyncratic. The result is that 
his more enthusiastic readers will prefer his third period, while 
his less especial admirers will prefer his second. If, for instance, 
I get most pleasure from Mr. George Moore’s later work, it is 
probably because, in comparison with many good judges, I incline 
to overrate him as an artist; and in these later books he is, 
if not at his absolute best, at least at his most Moorish. Again, 
being still an incomplete Jamesian, I prefer the Master’s “ late 
middle ” to his last period. A novelist’s final works (if he does 
not die prematurely), I suggest, will, in the view of his wor- 
shippers, represent the consummation of his art, while to the 
less fervent—who may not be more right—they will often 
seem empty stuff supported only by a conjuring trick. 

If then Mr. Conrad’s new book strikes me as downright bad, 
it may be because my enjoyment of many of his works, though 
genuine and great, has not been rapturous, and because contact 
with his mind does not seem to me a delight in itself. Typically 
“late” work, The Rover, depends less upon the author’s invention 
than upon his personality and the artifices peculiar to himself 
with which he expresses it. It is possible that those who count 
Mr. Conrad among their favourite writers and whose love for 
him is of the heart as well as of the head, may find it a master- 
piece ; and often an apparently fanatical admiration may prove 
a better basis for criticism than detachment. The Rover is not 
difficult to read ; a boy of twelve might quite enjoy it, though 
he would probably feel it was a trifle slow. But it is a difficult 
book to understand, because Mr. Conrad does not make it very 
clear at what he is aiming ; and I perceive that I do not under- 
stand it at all when I find Mr. Squire calling its author an 
* unflinching realist.””. Mr. Leonard Woolf, on the other hand, 
says, among other very excellent things, that “ his characters 
are melodramatic, for they think, feel, talk, and act melodramat- 
ically,” and one feels one’s feet again. Accept this view, which 
is probably just and at any rate comprehensible, and allow Mr. 
Woolf’s demand that we should accept the convention that the 
world is a melodramatic world just as we are prepared in art to 
accept other conventions. Will The Rover then appear a success? 
Mr. Woolf evidently thinks so, for comparing it with The Secret 
Sharer, he declares that “time itself appears to stand still ” 
for Mr. Conrad, and that there is remarkably little change “ in 
his vision, his thoughts and feelings, and in the form and power 
of their presentation to the reader.” Now The Secret Sharer 


7s. 6d. 


is admittedly one of Conrad’s best works. The Rover is, I 
suppose, five times as long, and does not contain one fifth as 
many thrills. Mr. Conrad’s vision has not changed, but his 
power of presentation and his skill in the use of melodramatic 
conventions seem to me entirely altered. The story of the 
sham despatches with which The Rover ends would have made 


one fairly good short tale. The rest of the book contains the 
possibility of another, but only the possibility, overlaid wit, 
pages of padding. Mr. Conrad has never been rich in invention, 
except perhaps in Nostromo, and his short stories seem to me, 
in consequence, his best work. But in Lord Jim, for instance, 
he fairly diverts our attention from this poverty of invention, 
by the continual psychological soundings which make Captain 
Marlow’s conversation so surprisingly like Henry James's, 
Conrad’s real strength, I believe, lies in the unsurpassed vivid. 
ness of some of his descriptions, both of persons and scenes, 
and in the highly charged atmosphere of fatality with which 
he envelopes them. But The Rover, for all its Provengal setting, 
passes in a twilight where nothing is vivid. It contains a few 
descriptive passages of a carefully varnished beauty, but none, 
I think, comparable to his best in this sort. The characters 
are sketched in a summary way that would pass in a short 
story, but not one is a solid portrait. The young lieutenant 
is a sort of spectre, and Peyrol himself never appears in the third 
dimension. These people add nothing to our experience, 
Arlette is almost a parody of Mr. Conrad’s other heroines. He 
has always tricked in his portraiture of women: making them 
romantic by folding them in inscrutability instead of by exposing, 
as other poets have, the riches concealed in the heart. But this 
woman is not only romantic because she is silent ; she is silent 
because she is half-witted. The reader has to construct for 
himself all the relations between the characters. Throughout 
the book Mr. Conrad relies on us to do the work. With some 
knowledge of his carlier books, we can do it. An image here, 
a familiar rhythm there, and our memories will lend these faint 
beings a greater sonority than they possess. But it is doubtful 
if a critic who had read nothing of Conrad’s except The Rover would 
realise that this vague and ill-constructed book was the work 
of an important writer. Darkness is mysterious, and mystery 
is romantic. But darkness alone does not make romance. Mr. 
Conrad’s triumphs in the past have been made by skilful con- 
trasts between light and shade. Here there is little but shade. 


With The Arrow of Gold he entered what we may call the last 
period of his work. There is nothing left but the style he has 
created and the values that he has determined. The style 
seems to have lost much of its attractiveness, but on this point 
the consideration of the “ late’? work of other writers should 
prevent all dogmatism. The values are too like Kipling’s for 
most of Mr. Conrad’s juniors to find them sympathetic, though 
the greater part given to Fate renders them more acceptable. 
Any opinion on The Rover, I conclude, will be, even more than is 
usually the case, a matter of taste ; but all except Mr. Conrad’s 
fondest devotees may be recommended to put it on one side, 
and to reread Youth and Within the Tides. 

The Richest Man is a frankly melodramatic novel, based ona 
very excellent idea. Mr. Shanks has invented a man who has 
come to control all the biggest businesses in the world. If you 
have met anyone at all learned in the history of the great Trusts, 
you can see the enormous possibilities of the idea. It demands 
to be built up with a multiplicity of detail, Casinos and Arma- 
ment factories, Oil Kings and the revolutions they foment, 
monopolies, loans, and the interminable tentacles of the financier, 
until with a personal horror the reader realises that his own 
little life, like the fortunes of the imaginary characters. is at the 
mercy of this most fortuitous of tyrannies. Unfortunately, as | 
cannot but think, Mr. Shanks, influenced partly by Conrad, has 
preferred a simpler method. And he, too, is weak in invention. 
A silent Italian girl, a private aeroplane, a very dim Monarchist 
pulsch, the still dimmer danger of an immediate war, a little 
gentle blackmail and the shooting of one man by mistake for 
another—really Mr. Shanks is altogether too niggardly. But 
the book is agreeably and humorously written. It is only annoy- 
ing by the possibilities that it ignores. 

Doomsland is a biographical novel about pre-war Ireland. 
It contains numerous portraits of well-known people which, if 
unenlightening, are at least not spiteful. The descriptions of a 
country childhood are pleasant, but the whole book is spoilt by 
the way it is written—a mixture of epigram, jingle and pun, 
which is a torture to read. Until Mr. Leslie develops a less 
impolite style no one can do justice to the courteous view of life 
which it conceals. 

Of the novelists who have made their first appearance this 
year Mr. Powys is, I consider, much the most interesting. His 
vision is entirely his own, and so are his methods. You have to 
be old or very priggish to deny the charms of novelty ; it is 4 
sauce that can give temporary savour to books that a few years 
later will seem as insipid as a lemon-sole. But when I read 
The Left Leg I felt confident of Mr. Powys’s endurance, and 
Black Bryony strengthens my faith. It is a “‘ complete novel,” 
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though a short one ; and it is very like the stories which pre- 
ceded it and which quite recently I did my best to recommend 
here. Mr. Powys is not a realist, and his country is not Dorset- 
shire but a land of his own discovery. He is a poet. Asa 
painter finds ugly things paintable, he finds the madness and 
the nastiness of man writable. Mrs. David Garnett’s admirable 
woodcuts not only illustrate Black Bryony, but sugvest an 
image for Mr. Powys’s art. Like all wood-cuts, tuey are 
somewhat archaistic: the medium necessitates simplification. 
Similarly, Mr. Powys proceeds by elimination. There is no 
delicate shading, no elaboration of motive. We cannot recog- 
nise ourselves in these beings any more than in the Ham, Shem 
and Japhet of a Noah’s Ark. But they are as exciting to watch 
as insects, equally horrible, equally irrational when deflected 
from routine, and at times equally helpless and pathetic in face 
of forces beyond their control. Mr. Powys sets them down all 
the same size, and only exposes the simplest of their relation- 
ships. There is no concentration of interest; he multiplies 
incident and dispenses with plot. There is little conflict, but 
there is more than inertia. At the end Nemesis, for the moment 
incarnated in Mr. Powys, destroys them as an irritated or tired 
observer might suddenly stamp out an ant-heap. The art lies 
in the economy with which each figure is differentiated, and in 
the general spacing of the work—what a painter might call the 
intervals between the figures. By a last analogy, I would say 
that Mr. Powys, both in feeling and treatment, often reminds 
one of Breughel. He is still an uncertain artist, there are gaps 
in his work and occasional lapses. I imagine he will always 
remain narrowly limited. But from the rows of imitative, dull, 
accomplished novels which face the modern reader, his work 
stands out with the sharpness and definition of a real tree in a 
stage wood. RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


BRITISH DIPLOMACY 


The Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy. Edited by 
Sir A. W. Warp, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. Goocu, M.A., 
Litt.D. Volume II., 1815-1866, and Volume III., 1866-1919. 
Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d. each. 


This useful compilation is now complete. The last two 
volumes cover the period from 1815 to 1919. A small army of 
experts spread themselves over this vast field with complete 
competence. In Volume II., Professor Alison Phillips praises 
Castlereagh’s trustworthiness and wisdom, Mr. Temperley 
praises Canning’s cleverness and courage. From Mr. Omond 
and Mr. Mowat we get sidelights on Palmerston’s clear-headed- 
ness and pertinacity, which to some extent prepare us for the 
feu de joie of sprightliness with which Professor Hearnshaw 
sees fit to celebrate the preliminaries of the Crimean War. 
Less ambitious and less superficial are Professor Newton’s 
careful and scholarly studies of relations with the United States 
and Dr. Clapham’s work on the Zollverein: there is a lot of 
solid material, too, in Mr. Moriarty’s and Mr. Buckler’s articles 
on India and the East. Dr. Ward with characteristic courage 
attacks the Schleswig-Holstein question, and the only less 
tangled business of the Ionian Islands. In Volume III., the 
multitude of counsellors is less, in fact the bulk of its six hundred 
odd pages is shared between Dr. Gooch and Mr. W. H. Dawson, 
relieved for short watches by Mr. Cruttwell and Sir Valentine 
Chirol. Dr. Gooch recapitulates the views he has given us in 
his History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919, and Mr. Dawson is 
admirably clear and sensible about imperial and foreign affairs 
from 1874 to 1899. Finally, Mr. Algernon Cecil writes an 
account of the Foreign Office over the whole period covered by 
the three volumes, 1783 to 1919. 

In this last article the diligent reader, winning near the goal of 
something like 1,800 large pages, may feel his brow cooled by a 
breeze which comes neither from the lecture-room, however 
sprightly the lecturer, nor from the library, however convenient its 
reference books: sure at last that he is reading not an encyclo- 
pedia but a book, he may even drop his pace to a saunter and 
positively linger over the final lap. Such a delightful pace- 
maker is Mr. Cecil. From him, in fact, we learn things which 
are not important but merely interesting; he lays no burden 
on the memory and brings no reproaches to the conscience ; 
he never, or hardly ever, tells us what we ought to have known 
before. We may not have heard of the Foreign Office cat who 
got in behind the volumes of the Times through a gap caused 

the removal of one of them, was imprisoned by the restoration 
of the folio to its place, died in this lonelv retreat, and before its 
skeleton was sent up to Lord John Russell in a red dispatch- 
box gave in decomposition valuable support to the movement 
for the sanitary reconstruction of the ancient and hideously 


inconvenient buildings. We may never have realised that it 
was Pitt’s particular Duke, that good, easy man of miscellaneous 
and extensive if not profound information, of delight in conversa- 
tion, and a constant remembrance of his station in life, the 
Duke of Leeds, who moved the Foreign Office from Cleveland 
Row to the Whitehall Cockpit, and probably sat placidly in an 
upstairs room looking north over the Horse Guards and west 
over the garden of Downing Street, till he retired gracefully 
before the more pertinacious and difficult Granville. How many 
of us have been lucky enough to hear at first-hand, as Mr. Cecil 
has, the story of Captain Robbins, the King’s Messenger, in his 
uniform of dark blue with scarlet collar and cuffs, with a piping 
of gold lace on coat and waistcoat, gilt buttons, a scarlet line 
down the trouser seams and a gold band round the cap, who 
was arrested as a Prussian spy in 1870 on his way to Versailles, 
only escaped execution at dawn by providing wine and cigars 
for his franc-tireur captors, and petitioned on his return against 
the Permanent Secretary’s insistence on “‘ our wearing that 
d——d uniform.” Dudley, Canning’s Foreign Secretary, during 
his brief spell as Prime Minister is unknown to the text books, 
in spite of the fact that he got a reputation for astuteness by 
putting a letter to the French, from sheer carelessness, into an 
envelope addressed to the Russian, Ambassador, and of the remark 
made thereafter by the French that he must have been made 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, “‘parce que ses affaires lui ont 
dé toujours étrangéres.”” How Canning asked his clerks to dinner 
and Clarendon allowed his to smoke, and how Palmerston’s, 
maddened by his brusqueness and unpunctuality and not 
yet fascinated by his jovial efficiency, wanted to illuminate the 
Foreign Office when he lost the Election in 1835. How “* Pumpy”’ 
Addington, Under-Secretary since 1842, retired in 1854 by 
slipping away one evening, as he complacently told Aberdeen, 
“‘ without causing any trouble to his colleagues, and without 
any notice being taken of his withdrawal,” and how Hammond, 
his successor, informed Lord Granville on July 8rd, 1870, 
between three and four o’clock, that he had never in his long 
experience known so great a lull in foreign affairs, how the 
failure in health of that splendid English gentleman, Clarendon, 
was brought on by the stupid tradition that he was expected to 
read and initial most of the 49,000 despatches which came 
through his office in a year, as if these numbers were still as in 
Canning’s day a mere 5,000. Perhaps this is such stuff as gossip 
rather than history is made of, but it is very entertaining and 
not uninstructive gossip. It paints an age “ not over-ridden 
like its predecessors by diplomatic forms and follies, but just 
easy enough to be agreeable, just ceremonious enough to be 
dignified, just privileged enough to possess distinction, and just 
industrious enough to do its work.” And though Mr. Cecil 
thinks smaller beer of the nearer part, he is just as much at his 
ease in describing the methods of his *‘ Olympian ” namesake, 
Salisbury, or that profoundly significant revolution which brought 
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the “ lady typist ” into the very arcana of penmanship, defended 
to the last with equally feminine pertinacity by Queen Victoria. 
** Printing was hardly a greater benefit to the world than type- 
writing has been to the Foreign Office.” 

The editors, in fact, are to be warmly congratulated on the 
speed and efficiency with which they have pushed through their 
great enterprise. Whether we learn most in the austere company 
of Mr. Gooch or as we toil in the wake of Sir A. Ward’s erudition, 
or submit to the competent guidance of their henchmen, or, 
again, when Mr. Cecil is beguiling the way, will depend no doubt 
on our temperaments and on our needs. At all events we have 
now no excuse for not knowing, as Herbert Bismarck admitted 
that he did not, how British diplomacy, “‘ although you never 
bribe and never give decorations,” has yet somehow contrived 
to work. K. B. 


JOHN THE ELDER 


The Fourth Gospel. By Henry Scorr Hottanp. Murray, 6s. 

Canon Scott Holland’s chapters on the Fourth Gospel have 
already appeared as part of a larger work and in that shape did 
not receive much attention. In its present form the work is 
still fragmentary and the rhetorical habits of the writer are all 
too apparent. But when these disadvantages are set aside, 
many readers of these remarkable chapters—they cover little 
more than a hundred pages in all—will be disposed to assent to 
the Dean of Wells’ judgment that “they offer the most important 
contribution of recent times to the discussion of the Johannine 
authorship.” This we may truly call the only historical problem 
the solution of which could have any practical consequences 
for the world. That a teacher whose acts and doings reached 
the religious world of Asia Minor and Greece through third and 
fourth transmitters should assume there the form of a Saviour 
God, the Orpheus of new mysteries, would not itself be surprising. 
The story is very different if we can believe it possible that those 
who had known Jesus themselves came to believe in Him as the 
Only-begotten of the Father. The experience of St. Paul is 
irrelevant since he had not known Jesus. Of the faith of the 
Twelve we have no certain record. But the distance between 
the Christology of St. Peter’s first speech in the Acts and the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel is, in any case,immense. Could 
it have been covered by one man? If it could, and was, by a 
man who had known Jesus familiarly, then the bearing of his 
experience on our view of his Master’s character and personality 
is momentous. Remarkable indeed must have been the cause 
which could set such an evolution in movement. 

But in default of further evidence which is not likely to appear, 
the conflict must be in the main waged with subjective impres- 
sions. Tradition is here of very slight avail. No one familiar 
with the fates of ancient books can doubt that if John the Elder 
did write a gospel a good part of the Christian world must have 
ascribed it, in all innocence, to John the Apostle, and for that 
very reason the slight uncertainty of ascription in our oldest 
authorities becomes a positive argument against the Apostolic 
authorship. Why should there have been any doubt at all ? 

Therefore, leaving the question of its Christology aside, for 
otherwise we are reasoning in a circle, the argument must turn 
upon internal criteria—the most subjective mode of evidence, 
or upon the relations between the narrative in the Fourth Gospel 
and in St. Mark. Here again we are arguing between two 
unknown quantities, since the accuracy and completeness of the 
Marcan record is not itself guaranteed. Clearly if the Fourth 
Gospel is the work of John the Apostle, it will present the recog- 
nised notes of authentic reminiscence. And, either it must be 
capable of being harmonised with St. Mark or St. Mark must be 
abandoned as at least inadequate. And on the rejection of St. 
Mark the believer in Johannine authorship must construct a 
new version of the career of Jesus. To St. Mark the ministry is a 
Galilean ministry, beginning with the call of John and others, 
interrupted by a withdrawal to the north culminating in the 
Confession of St. Peter and the Transfiguration at which John 
is present, and the journey to Jerusalem with John in company, 
To the author of the Fourth Gospel the ministry is performed 
in Judea with incidental visits to Galilee and of these most 
memorable experiences there is not one word. 

Scott Holland’s mind, penetrating and illuminating on separate 
points, was not built for historical argument, and he seems not 
quite to have grasped the bearing of these discrepancies. Of the 
synoptists he writes: ‘“‘Some took real trouble and collected 
all the evidence that was open to them and carefully put it 
down in order.” Certainly this is the claim that St. Luke makes. 
Six pages later on we read of “ the extreme scantiness of the 
Synoptic record deliberately limited to the last hurried year.”’ 





Did they then collect the evidence and put it into their waste. 
paper baskets ? No, because St. John had “ materials of which 
the Synoptic writers were ignorant.” No doubt. But is it 
conceivable that none of St. Luke’s informants had anything to 
say of the most striking period of the Master’s career, His preach- 
ing and rejection in the sacred city of His race ? St. Luke on his 
own showing accepted the Marcan document as substantially 
accurate and complete. Rejecting it, we are led into the 
following strange by-path of history. “Jesus came preaching 
in Galilee because John had been put in prison.” No evangelist 
says this. ‘ He has already then become prominent enough to 
come under the menace which has overtaken the Baptist. He 
will be the next to be attacked. Galilee is his retreat.” But 
the menace which overtook the Baptist came from the Galilean 
court, and how Jesus could escape from it by retreating to 
Galilee is not clear. Is it suggested that the imprisonment of 
John was instigated by the authorities in Jerusalem? 

Most persuasive on the other hand is the review of the 
multitude of trivial allusions—to places, persons, incidents, 
catclewords, names, traits of character—which make up the 
general impression of reminiscence which the Fourth Gospel 
undoubtedly gives. This survey, executed with fine discernment 
and delicacy, justifies the Dean of Wells’ encomium and is a 
contribution of lasting value to the literature of the subject, 
But some readers may remember the oracle given to Croesus 
and think that the writer has disposed of the Johannine 
question in another sense from what he intended. The stronger 
the case for authorship by an eye-witness, the greater is the ruin 
into which the Synoptic tradition falls, if at the same time this 
eye-witness is identified with any regular companion of Jesus. 
How, for instance, did the fisherman of Galilee, wandering at 
large in the far north, come by his knowledge of what passed in 
the Jerusalem conclaves? If he knew so much, how did it all 
escape the knowledge of his companions? But if there was 
another, a very young man, intimate in priestly households, a 
devoted adherent but not a companion of the Lord, knowing 
Him in the main from His occasional visits to Jerusalem, and 
instinctively giving His utterances the rabbinical turn and 
colour, who in extreme old age wrote down his memories, 
then we have a possible explanation at the same time of the 
developed Christology, the discrepancies from the Synoptic 
scheme and the vividness of single incidents. But to attach 
this character to the Apostle is a logical leap which has no result 
but to support a hesitating and superfluous tradition at the 
expense of the Marcan narrative and the personal integrity of 
St. Luke. G. M. Y. 


AN AFRICAN FARM 


Tant’ Alie of Transvaal: her Diary, 1880-1902. Translated from 
the Taal by Emity Hosnouse. Allen and Unwin. 6s. and 
8s. 6d. 

There is a good deal more in this remarkable book than 
merely the personal diary of its author. Alie Badenhorst, 
when the Boer War broke out in 1899, was the young wife 
of a prospering Transvaal farmer, who, when his turn came, 
was called out on commando and served until he was captured 
at Modder River. She was one woman of many thousands in 
the same hapless position, wives and daughters of the burghers: 
she worked the farm as best she could, after the menfolk’s 
departure, with the help of Kaffir boys ; she struggled on until 
one evening she saw it destroyed by British troops. “ The 
oat-stacks were dragged down, half was sent away to the camp, 
half was burnt—the harness and trek-gear cut to pieces—the 
yokes, riems and straps broken to bits . . our work of 
fifteen years destroyed in a moment.” She was then to know 
months of privation and hopeless weariness in the concentra- 
tion camp at Klerksdorp; and at the last she saw the cause 
of her people go down to its slow, inevitable defeat. Her 
story is a long way from Jameson and Chamberlain and Kipling, 
a far cry from the contractors and the hopeful syndicates, and 
even the striped paper trumpets of Mafeking Night are quite 
out of earshot. It was war seen at the closest range, that curious 
view which has almost always remained unchronicled. 

Miss Hobhouse, in her introduction, explains that she offers 
this translation of Mrs. Badenhorst’s manuscript as a contri- 
bution to the armoury of pacifism. ‘“* War without glamour | 
is the caption heading the pages alternately with the book's 
title. But the book itself is in no way a piece of calculated 
propaganda. If it were, it would certainly not be so readable, 
and would probably be only a quarter as convincing. Alie 
Badenhorst (as Miss Hobhouse feels bound to admit) was 
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Only seven days left 


F you intend to own the new ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA at the lowest price ever offered 


you must place your order now 














On or before December 22 the very last set of 


THE HANDY VOLUME ISSUE 
at HALF THE PRICE 
of theregular Cambridge Issue will have been sold 
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This Advertisement will not 
appear again 

This is your last chance ever to buy the Handy 
Volume Britannica. This is your last chance to take 
advantage of this wonderful price concession. In 
seven short days the great Half-Price Sale of the 
Handy Volume Issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
must come to an end. In fatt, at the rapid rate at 
which we are receiving orders by every post, our 
small Stock will in all probability be entirely sold out 
within the next week. Therefore, this advertisement 
will not appear again. 


The End of a Famous Issue 


The discontinuance of the Handy Volume 
Britannica was decided upon in order to avoid raising 
all Britannica prices. Changed conditions in pub- 
lishing forced this decision. By Standardising on the 
Cambridge Issue we avoid raising its price, and in 
selling the final sets of the Handy Volume Issue we 
have made a price concession of unusual importance. 


All the sets offered in this half-price sale are the 
complete 12th and latest edition in 32 volumes, in- 
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@ THe Encyctopazpia Britannica Co., Ltp. 
125 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


cluding the three volumes prepared since the war, 
printed on fine India paper, the most convenient 
and compact Encyclopedia ever devised. A hand- 
some Jacobean Oak Bookcase with leaded-glass door 
is included free with each set. 


While they last, sets will be delivered on payment 
of ars., the balance to be distributed over an ex- 
tended period. No one can afford to be without the 
Britannica at such a price and on such terms. 


21s. reserves a set and gives you 
seven days to decide 

Because there are so few sets left, we cannot 
guarantee delivery to any except those who re- 
serve sets by using the Reserve-Deposit Cou- 
pon below. This will not put you under any 
obligation to purchase; on receipt of the 
coupon with 21s. we will reserve a set for you 
until Dec, 21, while you decide whether or not 
to buy. The Reserve-Deposit will either be 
credited on the purchase price or returned 
in full, The other coupon will bring you 
full information only. 
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anything but a pacifist in the common sense; she was a woman 
alive with a passionate and forcible love of her native soil, 
and chronicled these horrors not so much as horrors of war, 
but as evidence for her children and their children of the cruel 
disasters hurled upon their unoffending fathers by a race of 
foreign conquerors. Her feelings were simple and direct. 
She may have hated blood and destruction, but all the time 
she was heart and soul with the burghers; and when, for 
instance, the telegrams announce Colenso and the great losses 
of the enemy, she gives her praise to God for the victory. God 
and the prophets of Israel are as real in her war as Piet Cronje 
and de la Rey, and often in her narrative, always in her 
apostrophes, there is a curiously biblical ring. Her husband 
is about to leave for the front: 

. . « Yes, in truth ploughing time was at hand, ever a trouble- 
some moment for us. On the one hand to plough; on the other 
to reap. I thought—Ah ! how then can God call away my help- 
meet at such a time ? My very heart was full of tears, and for 
laughter I had no desire. 

Or again, when the “‘ Khakis” come to Mahemsvlei: 

That evening late came the camp upon our farm. We hea rd it 
was General Beberton or Bebbenton [Babbington?]. I cannot 
write it, but O Bebbenton shall I ever forget you? Your name 
will ever roar like thunder in my ears. My children will ever 
remember your name; through you they made acquaintance with 
battle. Shall we meet and know each other in Eternity ? Shall 
I there seek for you? Will God forgive your injustice and take 
you to heaven? 

And there are many moving passages in the account of the 
months of want and squalor at the Klerksdorp camp. The 
hatred of the women there for the Provost-Marshal, one Howard, 
is vividly recorded. Fever was raging in the last weeks of 1901: 

I met women in the camp, they were rejoicing and saying: 
“Have you heard that Baas Howard is sick, too?” I made 
answer: “I have so heard.” They went on crying: ‘‘ We hope 
that he will perish like an animal; yes, he ought to so die, because 
he let us all die when he had plenty of food in the stores. It is 
England’s food and not his.” 

A day or two later this officer rallied, and apparently sent a 
messenger to the camp who addressed the women; he bade 
hem “ shout three times ‘ hip-hip-hooray’ for Mr. Howard,”’ 
who sent them his best Christmas wishes and “‘ hoped speedily 
to be in their midst once more’’: 

One of the women cried aloud: “For my part I think it 
behoves him never again to show himself amongst us.”—Another 
said: “I want to see him perish like the beasts.”—Another 
shouted: “Hooray to that.” In this manner it went on. 

And then, on December 29th, the diary notes that Howard 
was dead: “the women clamoured for his death and he is 
dead.” He was buried next day. ‘The whole town as well 
as the camp was there, but not one eye was wet with tears. 
So our hard, stern Baas himself will be amongst the many 
who have perished this month.” Such was the texture of war’s 
glamour as Mrs. Badenhorst saw it in South Africa. And it 
is not too late, even after twenty-one years of progress, to 
pay heed to what she has here recorded. 


DIGGING UP TUTANKHAMEN 


The Tomb of Tut-Ankh-Amen. By Howarp Carrer and A. C. 
Mace. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. Cassell. 31s. 6d. 


Tutankhamen and Other Essays. By Anruur WEIGALL. Butter- 


worth. 15s. 
The Tomb of Tutankhamen. By Jean Capartr. Allen and 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. 


In the course of the next few months the last secrets of 
Tutankhamen’s tomb will be disclosed. The wooden shrine that 
stands over him will be removed piecemeal to the upper air, to be 
reconstructed presumably in the hall of the Cairo Museum. The 
stone sarcophagus which contains his body will be exposed to 
view, but one rather gathers from Mr. Howard Carter’s cautious 
estimates of the coming season’s work that there may not be 
time to open it. The Pharaoh’s long slumber may thus be pro- 
longed for yet one more year, until the sepulchral hall is finally 
cleared for next winter’s attack on the annexe. 

There seems to be a good chance that all, or nearly all, of the 
objects taken from the tomb may be preserved. This is lucky, 
for the work done in the “ laboratory ” by Mr. Lucas and others 
was purely experimental ; no serious attempt had ever before 
been made topreserve from disintegration a large group of fragile 
objects from an ancient Egyptian tomb. Yet if we do not 
preserve them, our sole excuse for violating the tomb disappears. 


If we had not dug up Tutankhamen his tomb might have re. 
mained intact for another thousand years. It is our plain 

to preserve him. If we succeed we know that his own spirit wil] 
rise up and bless us, for, as Mr. Weigall points out, the curses 
upon robbers, with which the mortuary statues of ancient 
Egypt are decorated, are directed solely against those who would 
obliterate the record of the dead. An invader whose object is to 
preserve their memory from oblivion would be blessed, not 
cursed. It is true that the roof of the Cairo Museum, where the 
treasures of this tomb are to be housed, fell in not long 
damaging many exhibits ; it is true, too, that the building is 
liable to destruction in any of the riots that periodically convulse 
the Egyptian capital ; but it is the best that we can manage, 
We have done Tutankhamen a temporary service, at all events, 
in adding this new evidence about him to the annals of history as 
known to our civilisation. As Mr. Weigall says : “ There is only 
one human force stronger than death, and that force is history ; 
for by it the dead are made to live again.” 

There is a faint note of disapproval in Mr. Weigall’s account 
of the great discovery. He was present at the opening of the 
sepulchral hall as a guest of the Egyptian Government (he was 
once Inspector of Antiquities in Upper Egypt), having previously 
been refused admission as representative of the Daily Mail, and 
he uses plain language about Lord Carnarvon’s contract with the 
Times. The excavators were compelled “ to slink about with 
their mouths shut, in the manner of brigands,” lest they should 
let slip any news to other papers. The Egyptians, at any rate, 
who own the soil, and whose Government authorised the excava- 
tion, should have been given facilities to watch its progress and 
report it in their vernacular Press. “It is an unheard-of thing,” 
said one of the native Ministers publicly, “‘ that we Egyptians 
should have to go to a London newspaper for all information 
regarding a tomb of one of our own kings.’’” On the other hand, 
Mr. Carter declares that the excavators were “ delighted ” to be 
relieved of all the reporters but one; while as for Egyptian 
visitors, he estimates that one quarter of last season’s working 
hours were occupied in showing people round who had no real 
interest in the subject, and he hints that it will not happen again 
this year. Still there is this feeling of resentment in Egypt, and 
in view of the delicacy of the political situation, it is distinctly 
unfortunate. 

Mr. Carter’s is a calm, unimpassioned narrative, as exhaustive 
as it can be made at this stage of the proceedings, and admirably 
illustrated by Mr. Burton’s well-known photographs. Mr. 
Weigall, as his manner is, is more exuberant. He seems, as a 
spectator, to have got more excitement out of the opening of 
the sepulchral hall than Mr. Carter did, who actually removed 
the stones. Mr. Carter was too busy to analyse his emotions. 
Mr. Weigall has a theory, which he discusses in one of his 
essays, that Tutankhamen was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
Unfortunately, while his book was in the press, a discovery was 
made in Palestine which seems to place the blame finally upon 
the shoulders of Rameses II. It is now certain that Rameses 
did employ Semites to build the treasure cities of Pithom and 
Raamses, referred to in Exodus i. 11. But Mr. Weigall is 
always entertaining and provocative, and in some of these essays 
he is at his best. 

M. Capart’s letters to the Press, written before many of the 
details of the discovery were available, were hardly worth 
reprinting. He gives lengthy extracts from the rather colourless 
report that appeared first in the Times; and his quotations 
from the excavators’ own accounts of the discovery suffer 
severely from having been written in French and translated back 
into English, apparently without reference to the originals. 
Thus he makes Mr. Carter, after peering into the ante-chamber, 
reply to Lord Carnarvon, “ There are marvels here,” whereas 
Mr. Carter himself records that he said, ‘“‘ Yes, wonderful things.” 
It sounds a trivial point, but the occasion was a great one and it 
is historically important that the phraseology should be correctly 
given. M. Capart also wastes some time in speculating as to 
the contents of a bundle of papyri, which afterwards turned out 


to be only linen. 


BERNARD VAUGHAN 


Bernard Vaughan, S.J. By C. C. Martinpae, S.J. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. 
There was certainly something about Vaughan. A man of 
very moderate intelligence, a pulpit orator whom several men 
of his own time excelled, a personality about which there was 
always something a little ridiculous—he yet had great influence, 
was widely and deservedly loved, and many a man would 
admit that he met Vaughan as his enemy and left him with 
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From MR. MURRAY'S LIST 





LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WHITE, K.C.B. 
By FREDERIC MANNING. “ Out of a great mass of 
material he has constructed a narrative which does 
equal justice to White’s character and to his achieve- 
ments.”"—Lioyd’s List. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR 
ARTHUR WILSON, V.C., G.C.B., O.M. 


BY Admiral Sir E. BRADFORD, K.C.B., C.V.O. The 
life story of one of the most distinguished British sailors. 
Illustrated. 


IONICUS. by viscount ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.0- 
“ A volume of letters from Cory strung on a thread of 
natrative which exhibit the vigour and independence of 
his thought.”"—Daily Telegraph. Photogravure. 15s. net. 


THE TREFOIL. Archbishop Benson at Wellington 


College, Lincoln and Truro. By A. C. BENSON, 


12s. net. 


C.V.0., LL.D. An experiment in personal biography. 
Tllustrated. 12s. net. 
x EGO.” Random Records of Sport, Service and Travel 


in Many Lands. By LORD CASTLETOWN OF 
UPPER OSSORY, K.P. A wealth of good stories and 
racy comment. Ios. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISH, 1909-1922. 
By FRANK FOX. “He has certainly gauged the 
character of the ordinary Englishman, the voiceless 
man in the street, far better than his professed leaders 
and interpreters have done.”—Daily Mail. gs. net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By the Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE,K.C. “Hegives 
an impression of real British independence and solidity.” 
—Punch. Portrait. 6s. net. 


By A. J. BERTUCHI. A record of the history of this 
island, lately brought into prominence by the Trevessa 
wreck. With many Illustrations. 9s. net. 


THE BEARING OF COAT ARMOUR BY 
LADIES. By CHARLES A. H. FRANKLIN, 
M.R.C.S.Eng., F.S.A.Scot., etc. Dedicated by special 
permission to H.R.H. Princess Mary and Lord Lascelles. 
Profusely Illustrated. 12s. net. 


SCOTT’S LAST EXPEDITION. 
The Personal Journals of Captain R. F. Scott, R.N.C.V.O., 
on his Journey to the South Pole. With Map and 
16 Photogravures. Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 


COUNTRY CONVERSATIONS. 
With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. W. C. BRIDGE- 
MAN, M.P. Racy of the soil, recalling past times which 
are fast dying out. 3s. 6d. net. 


THREE OF THEM. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE, Author of “ The White Com- 
pany,” etc. This is a record of some typical sayings 
and doings of three children during the years roughly of 
from 7to11. “Sir Arthur’s loving penetration of the mys- 
teries of the child mind is almost unique. . . . . A 
delectable trio.’’"—Referee. Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. 


WILD LIFE IN DEVON. 


By DOUGLAS GORDON. The author’s aim is to 
describe certain birds and beasts from a sympathetic 
standpoint. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW 7s. 6d. net NOVELS. 


LONELY FURROW. By Mavup Diver, Author of 
“ Unconquered,” etc. 

THE WHITE FLAG. By Gene STRATTON PorTER, 
Author of “ Laddie,” etc. 

BRACKEN AND THISTLEDOWN. By R. W. 
Mackenna, Author of “ Flower o’ the Heather,’’ etc. 

THE DIVERSIONS OF DAWSON. By BENNET 
CoprLrstone, Author of “ The Lost Naval Papers,’’ etc. 

TOYS. By H.H. the RaNEE OF SARAWAK. Illustrated. 

THE BULLYNS. By MarcaretT Burne, Author of 
"The Fledglings.” 

THE SHORELESS SEA. By Moire PaNTer-DOWNES. 

AS THE WHIRLWIND PASSETH. By Mary Gavnt, 
Author of “‘ Where the Twain Meet,” etc. 
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BATTLES WITH GIANT FISH 


By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.LS., F.R.GS., 
F.Z.S._ With 63 Illustrations from photographs by 
Lady Richmond Brown. Cloth. 21s. net. 


“Mr. Mitchell Hedges’s two years’ fishing in the Caribbean Sea 
and the Pacific Ocean provides one of the most sensational records 
ever penned by a sportsman.”—Jhe Daily Chronicle. 


“One of the most thrilling tales of true adventures of recent 
years.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


LETTERS OF THE TSARITSA 
TO THE TSAR 


With an Introduction by SIR BERNARD PARES, 
K.B.E. Cloth. 18s. net. 
“ No such tragic Royal letters have ever been made public.” 
—The Graphic. 
“Comes like a voice out of the tomb—one of the most dreadful 
tombs of the world.”—Evening Stan L 


MAX BEERBOHM 


Mr. Max Beerbohm contributes a characteristic Intro- 
ductory Essay on Mr. Punch to 


THE TRAGEDY OF MR. PUNCH 


The book is by RUSSELL THORNDIKE and 
REGINALD ARKELL, and is illustrated with 9 Full- 
page colour plates by ARTHUR WATTS. 15s. net. 


MISTER BOSPHORUS AND 
THE MUSES; 


or, A Short History of Poetry in Britain. 


Variety entertainment in four acts. Words by FORD 
MADOX FORD. Illustrated with 12 wood engravings 
by PAUL NASH. Crown 4to, half bound. 10s. 6d. net. 


There is also an Edition de Luxe. Price Ws. net. 


THE STORY OF MY HEART 
By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With 36 original wood 
engravings by ETHELBERT WHITE. Foolscap 4to, 
quarter bound. 10s. 6d. net. 

There is also an Edition de Luxe. 30s. net. 


SONNETS AND VERSE 


By H. BELLOC. Cloth. 10s. net. 
There is also an Edition de Luxe. Price 25s. net. 


WANDERINGS IN ARABIA 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. 2 Volumes. Cloth. 
20s. net the set. 


_ The authorised edition of Arabia Deserta abridged to strengtlien 
its appeal to the general reader. The Spectator says it is “ one of 
the greatest travel books in literature.” 


PIOUS OPINIONS 


By SIR CHARTRES BIRON. 
10s. 6d. net. 
“Sir Charles Biron compels us to look at old problems from a 
new standpoint, and enforces his fresh and original views with a 
contagious enthusiasm.”—Morning Post. 


THE GREAT WHITE SOUTH 


By HERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S. With nearly 
200 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 





Demy 8vo., cloth. 


THE BAD CHILD’S 
BOOK OF BEASTS 


together with More Beasts for Worse Children 
and Cautionary Tales. 


Verses by H. BELLOC. Pictures by B. T. B. Com- 
plete in one volume. Quarter bound. 5s. net. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, 


W.C, 
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feelings of real friendliness. No one who was present at it 
could forget the circumstances of a speech which Vaughan made 
to an audience gathered to consider the Sweated Industries 
Bill. It was a meeting at the Queen’s Hall. Dr. Gore, then 
Bishop of Birmingham, was in the chair, and the speakers 
included Lord Dunraven, Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. The audience was youthful and socialistic, and had 
come to hear Mr. Shaw speak. They were very attentive and 
polite to the others who preceded him, but obviously their real 
reason for being there was just to hear G. B. S. Bernard 
Vaughan had to speak last, immediately after Mr. Shaw; and 
to speak after Mr. Shaw is none too easy a test of a man’s 
power to “get it across.” Directly he stood up there was some 
booing. A voice called out something about “fat Jesuit.” 
Vaughan stood, waited, beaming with a sort of bland serenity, 
quite imperturbably dignified, while the chairman appealed for 
order and procured a kind of grumbling inattention. Then 
Vaughan started. His manner was grotesquely theatrical ; his 
matter was not new, nor particularly well put; but in under 
five minutes he had everyone listening to him with a closeness 
of attention which they had not displayed before ; and when 
he sat down the violence of the applause exceeded easily that 
which any other speaker had received. 

Vaughan had what is called a “‘ dynamic personality.” Father 
Martindale, in this excellent and critical biography, speaks 
of Vaughan’s “‘ deluge of vitality in which you were either 
swept forward or swept under, which delighted you or drowned 
you”; but it was something more than vitality, a quality 
exhibited equally by other men who never attained Vaughan’s 
successful notoriety on the platform and in the pulpit. He was 
an actor who took the point of view of many ordinary people 
and dramatised it; and he had a complete sincerity and a 
childish simplicity. His natural flamboyance was not nearly 
so impressive to him as it was to others: in this he might be 
compared with a beautiful woman, unconscious of the effect of 
her beauty, for whom indeed her loveliness is something simple 
and usual. 

Vaughan’s best work was done not in the pulpit, but in 
the slums of London, where he lived for some years, and carried 
light and colour and hope into the dingiest and most depressing 
places. It is often forgotten that he had a very pretty and 
rather drastic humour. It was displayed admirably in his 
controversy with Dr. Horton about gambling. Bernard 
Vaughan took the sane position that betting in itself was not 
a sin; Dr. Horton retorted that “all betting was stealing by 
mutual arrangement”? as “‘duelling was murder by mutual 
arrangement.” Bernard Vaughan, after he had finished serious 
argument, concluded with this jest: 


I must confess that I have little sympathy with the young 
divine who leapt for joy because he had discovered that it was 
a sin against the eighth commandment to steal a run at cricket, 
and a sin against the sixth to bowl a maiden over. 


Father Martindale can be congratulated on the moderate size 
and admirable temper of his biography. It is not likely that 
Bernard Vaughan will be remembered for long; far greater 
preachers than he are forgotten; but his friends and his 
enemies should be glad to have this record of his life. 


WHEEL-TRACKS 


Wheel-tracks. By E. (2. Somervitte and Martin Ross, 
Longmans, 12s. 6d. 


‘“* Martin Ross and I,” says Miss Somerville, “had one good 
habit among many bad ones, the habit of persistent eaves- 
dropping, and of recording its spoils.’ There is always room 
for writers who indulge themselves in this way, and when 
experienced eavesdroppers live in Southern Ireland, that is 
among a people who are imaginative, good-natured, contentious, 
childish, thin-skinned, and armed with an exquisite gift of 
expression, we must be very grateful. At every turn of the 
page we are aware of enchanted ground. We do not know 
how we have been led there, or how we may depart. The 
language of the Irish poor is an affront to our sober reason. 
It has the quality which one finds sometimes in the initial 
line of a song. Here is one example, but the book teems with 
such instances. 

Miss Somerville asked a beggar if he were married, and he 
replied: “I'll tell ye no lie my lady, Iam not. When I was 
young I said, ‘Come a day, go a day, a single life is airy’; 


but now I’m old, and there is no one to my care, and that js 
why I am in this low position of life.” : 

Even in the earlier works of E. (2. Somerville and Martin 
Ross the prizes of the eavesdropper could be easily recognised, 
but these jewels were presented to us in a pretty setting of 
fiction. Miss Somerville has abandoned this convention, 
which she—or was it her collaborator—was so well able to sus. 
tain. She has not even attempted to co-ordinate ‘and arrange 
her recollections in any definite form. She pelts us with frag. 
ments. No doubt some sort of whole emerges at the end, 
We are left with an Impressionist picture of Castle Townshend 
and its inhabitants. There are books in which the apparent 
absence of construction is really an indication of the most 
elaborate technique, but we do not think that is the case here, 
Wheel-tracks will be appreciated in spite of its incoherence, not 
because of it. Miss Somerville has seen life at many different 
angles, and has a glorious memory for phrases. The notebooks 
and diaries from which she appears to pluck recollections at 
randomare so full of variety that we follow her to the nursery, to 
the meet, to the Court of Justice, to the organ-loft, with unflagging 
interest, and even dip with zest into the lives of her grand- 
parents and uncles. A chapter on the Indian Mutiny, startling, 
and full of curious blood-curdling stories, is perhaps a little out of 
tone with the rest of the book, and we do not think she is so 
happy in sketching the biographies of her friends and relations 
as when she transmits to us the sights and sounds of the country. 
side. 

Several chapters of the book—perhaps the most delightful 
of all—are devoted to the fortunes of the West Carbery Hounds, 
By their own confession it appears that our authors have con- 
tinually resolved to stop writing about hunting—Miss Somerville 
was an M.F.H. for some years—but they do not explain to us 
the motives which led them to take this rash and impossible 
vow. Fortunately it does not seem to have hampered their 
pen very seriously. An account of a day’s sport, given by 
Martin Ross in the appendix called “ St. Stephen’s day, with 
the West Carbery Foxhounds,” is in excellent vein and will 
not disappoint her admirers. 

It is a tragic thing that the collaboration of these two gifted 
writers should have been brought to an end some years ago 
by the untimely death of one. The name of Martin Ross is 
still in its accustomed place upon the title page of this volume, 
and its retention is justified by the inclusion of letters and 
articles for which she alone was responsible. At the end of the 
book, however, Miss Somerville hints at another reason for 
leaving it there. She is, it appears, a convinced spiritualist, 
and believes that in spite of her bereavement she does not work 
alone. 


THE POETIC EDDA 


The Poetic Edda. Translated from the Icelandic by HENRY 
Apams Be.tows. Oxford University Press. 22s. 


The Poetic Edda, the rich quarry of Northern mythology and 
the earliest racial book of the Germanic races, has remained, 
compared with the Nibelungenlied, comparatively unknown, and 
no English poet, if one excepts William Morris, has been stirred 
by these lays of the Northern Gods and Heroes, primitive and 
vast in conception, yet terse and inlaid with imagery. This, 
fact, is the first adequate English version of the Icelandic sagas, 
for the rendering published by Thorpe about half a century age 
and the extracts by Vigfusson and Powell were unsatisfactory. 
The translator has resisted the temptation to make use of 
obsolete Anglo-Saxon words, and his verse-rendering, preserving 
the forms of the original as far as is consistent with a language 
lacking accidence, conveys much of the poetry. The authors of 
the Edda are unknown; even the meaning of the word remains 
conjectural. In 1643 Brynjolfur Sveinsson, Bishop of Skalholt, 
discovered an early manuscript containing twenty-nine poems, 
and called it the Elder or Poetic Edda to distinguish it from the 
Prose Edda, a collection of mythological stories and explanations 
of Norse figures and tropes, compiled by Snorri Sturlusun, who 
died in 1241. The Edda was set down in writing probably 
between the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The literary interest of the Eddic poems is as great as the 
historical. The Voluspo is a wonderful account of creation and 
of the ultimate destruction of the world; the Lokasenna 1s & 
comedy though its figures are gods ; the Thrymskvitha, the tale 
of how Thor, disguised as a bride, recovered his hammer, 
certainly, as the translator remarks, one of the finest ballads 
in existence. The Hovamol is the northern Book of Proverbs. 

The metrical system of the poems, like that of Old English, 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS. 
Christmas, 1923 


Messrs. Methuen will send their full list of Christmas 
Books to any applicant. 





The Best Gift Books 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Five volumes, 6s. net and 7s. 6d. net each. 
The Service Edition in ten vols., 3s. net each. 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: Verse 


6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 
Selected by Sir A. Meruuen. 13th Edition. 





6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology 
of English Lyrics 
Selected by Sir A. METHUEN. 
6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
LUCK OF THE YEAR: Essays 
By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 
FANCIES VERSUS FADS: Essays 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. net. 
THE BLUE LION: Essays 
By ROBERT LYND. 6s. net. 


THE CLOUD THAT LIFTED AND THE 
POWER OF THE DEAD: Plays 
By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE WORLD OF FASHION: 1837-1922 
By RALPH NEVILL. 16s. net. 


W. S. GILBERT: His Life and Letters 
By SIDNEY DARK and ROWLAND GREY. 
15s. net. 


THE ROSE FYLEMAN FAIRY BOOK 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
ADVENTURES AT GOLF 
By H. M. BATEMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
HUMOURS OF GOLF 
By W. HEATH ROBINSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


LOW AND I: A Cooked Tour in London 
By F. W. THOMAS. Illustrated by LOW. 


7s. 6d. net. 
FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE 
By “EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). Illustrated by George 





Morrow. 6s. net. 
Gifts of Good Fiction 

LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER 

By MARIE CORELLI. 6s. net. 
ARVISORY BEN 

By E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 
MEMORIES OF THE FUTURE 

By R. A. KNOX. 7s. 6d. net. 





Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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| LEAGUE OF NATIONS — | 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 


contains the complete Minutes of the Sessions of 

the Council, the text of the Reports and Resolutions 

adopted by the Council, and the principal Official 

Documents received or despatched by the Secretariat 
of the League. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 1923, £2 10s. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED 








1920 (8 Numbers) ‘ 15s. net 

1921 (12 Numbers) nea pal .. 15s. net 

1922 (12 Numbers. Enlarged Edition) 60s. net 

1923. Nos. 1-10. Prices on application. 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS Nos. 1-10. PRICES ON 
APPLICATION. 





Published by 
ONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 10 Orange St. W.C.2 



























The Evil Vineyard 


By MARIE HAY, Author of “ The Winter Queen.” 
6/- net. 


Daily Mail: “ Written with delicacy and power; it is 


an eerie story of quite unusual merit. 
of real beauty in this book.” 


Mock Majesty 

By E. W. SAVI, Author of “‘ Rulers of Men,” etc. 
7/6 net. 
In her latest novel Mrs. Savi treats with the problem of 
the mingling of East and West. As a love story she 
brings out all the danger and pathos of the situation 
while maintaining a thoroughly wholesome point of view. 

There are passages which recall a famous trial. 


, . 

Lew Tyler’s Wives 
WALLACE IRWIN. 
Times Literary Supplement : 
story.” 
Daily Express : 
ledge of life.’ 
Star: “ There is a steady palpitation of life all through 
the story.” 


There are passages 


By 7/6 net. 


“A sincere and moving 


“ Rare inspiration, insight and know- 


Suzanne and the Pacific 


By JEAN GIRAUDOUX, Winner of the Prix 

Balzac 1922. 7/6 net. 
Miss Rose Macaulay in The Guardian says: ‘‘ A book so 
enchanting, so blandly witty, so elegantly philosophic, 
so prettily graceful, so altogether likeable, I have not 
met with for a long time.” 


Whirlwind 
By H. C. M. HARDINGE. 7/6 net. 


Times Literary Supplement: ‘‘ Handled with fine tact 
ee So imaginative a perception of the nobler 
pageants of earth and sky as these pages often display 
is both rare and welcome in a modern novel.” 


The Orissers 


By L. H. MYERS. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7/6 net. 

Also a First Edition limited to 250 copies, signed 

by the Author, Royal 8vo. 21/- net. 
Manchester Guardian: “ It has behind it a great deal of 
brilliant and solid brain-work, and, long though it is, 
leaves us with the desire to read it all over again.” 


The Collapse of Homo Sapiens 
A Thrilling and Fascinating Story of England Two 
Hundred Years Hence. 

By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 7/6 net. 


Madame Duclaux writes : ‘‘ Your book seems to me more 
cruelly impressive than the end of Anatole France's 
Revolte des Anges, for against anarchy good laws and 
justice may prevail, if applied in time; but there is no 
appeal for an ancient civilisation against the invasion 
of barbarians.” 





PUTNAM, 24 Bedford St..W.C.2 
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WISE MEN 


provide for their later years this way 


Mr A gets cheque for £4,215 at age of 58 
MrB ,, Pa ie. co @. ae 
MrC ,, - » £3,425... . » SS 
MrD ,, ‘ ome «wo «a oe 


Write to us to-day for particulars. You will receive in reply 
details of a Plan which, adopted, will mean great things for you 
and yours. ag og will be explained very clearly, with exact 

res, showing how easy it is to make provision for your own 
later years and at the same time to secure adequate financial pro- 
tection for your family. 


The Plan involves a fixed number of annual deposits of an agreed 
upon amount, which you can easily spare out of your income. 
This money grows and grows and grows, and to it are added 
generous profits earned by the most progressive Insurance Company 
in the Empire, so that the total sum to be handed over to you on 
a given date is amazingly in excess of your deposits. 

Every year you save a nice little bit on your income tax—as 
rebate is allowed on ail such deposits—and this makes the invest- 
ment still more profitable. If you should be rendered permanently 
unable to follow any gainful occupation, the deposits will be made 
for you by the Company, and a pension will be paid you until the 
Capital amount becomes due. 

Should the accident or illness prove fatal, then your family 
would receive the large Capital sum at once, plus half of every 
deposit you have made. 


Between 20 and 45 is the ideal time for adopting this Plan of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, but younger and older men may participate 
with advantage. You can arrange to draw the money at any age—50, 55, 60, 
just as you desire. The deposits can be according to your means, At the 
| gpd pa date, you may, if you prefer, have an Annuity for life instead of 

e cash sum. 


The Sun Life of Canada (the great Annuity Company), which creates this 
fine opportunity for you, has assets of over £35,000,000 under strict Govern- 
ment supervision. You have, therefore, unimpeachable security. 


Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approximate 
amount you can deposit my = and, without any obligation on your part, 
we will tell you exactly how you can apply this ideal Plan of Investment 
Insurance to your own circumstances. Address your inquiry to J. F. 

unkin ore Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, 


Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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“Presentation 
Finish” is char- 
acteristic of all 
ONOTO Pens. 
That is why they 
are so popular as 
presents. There 
is an Onoto to 
suit every hand- 
writing, at prices 


ranging from 


17/6to£10 10s. 
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is based on accent, initial rhyme (or alliteration) and central 
caesura. The following quotation is typical : 


Thrym sat on a mound 7 the giants’ master. 


Leashes of gold ZA he laid for his dogs, 
And stroked and smoothed /the manes of his steeds. 
Thrym spake : 
“ How fare the gods /Z how fare the elves ?” 
““ Why com’st alone 7 to the giants’ land ?”’ 
Loki spake : 
“* Til fare the gods Z ill fare the elves!” 
** Hast thou hidden Z Hlorrithi’s Hammer ?” 


There are copious textual notes, but special problems, such as 
that of Celtic influence on Icelandic, are not discussed at length, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Dictionary of Old English Music and Musical Instruments. By 
JEFFREY PuLVER. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


The present keen and healthful interest in Elizabethan music and 
the rediscovery of iow rich and varied a musical heritage is our, 
has brought with it a vocabulary of forms, instruments, and terms 
largely unfamiliar. As a work of reference Mr. Jeffrey Pulver's 
Dictionary of Old English Music is wholly admirable. Its size forbids 
anything approaching an exhaustive survey, but by omitting all 
discussion of subjects so familiar as Counterpoint and Fugue, and by 
treating rather summarily matters such as Plainsong and the Modes, 
space has been found for wanderings into many pleasant byways. 

Students of literature, too, who have been puzzled by obscure 
musical references, like Chaucer’s 


And pleyen songes on a small rubible; 
Ther-to he song som-tyme a loud quinible, 


will dip into this book with real pleasure ; for the wealth of quotation 
from contemporary writers, covering, as it does, four centuries, is not 
the least attractive of its features. Literature, music, and manners 
are shown in an intimate relationship that lends an added value and 
life and meaning to each. 


In those days it was disgraceful for a cultured person to be unable 
to sing or “‘ play an instrument in a consort” at sight. Thus Roger 
L’Estrange: “I... . found a Private company of some five or 
six Persons. They desired me to take up a Viole and bear a Part.” 
The dance-forms were naturally an integral part of social life, and 
their histories offer some amusing studies in contrasts. The Saraband 
originated in Spain as the dance of a wanton coquette—“ el pestifero 
baile de Zarabanda ” ; when it crossed the Pyrenees cultured French 
taste made of it a picturesque and stately creation of Court and 
Opera ; in England, assuming a lighter form, it became so popular 
that the Chevalier de Grammont wrote of a certain Saraband : “It 
either charmed or annoyed everyone, for all the guitarists of the Court 
began to learn it . . . . and a universal twanging followed.” 

The Madrigal is perhaps the best known of the Elizabethan forms, 
but “of vocal Musick made for the solace and civil delight of man, 
there are many different kinds,”’ and the Dictionary has lively accounts 
of them all. 

Indeed, it would be hard to find a better introduction to the study 
of the music of our “ great age” than this work, where charm and 
freshness of style are stiffened by accuracy and brevity of treatment. 


The Mind in the Making. By James HarveyjJRosinson. With an 
introduction by H. G. Wetis. Cape. 6s. 


This little book, so correct in its general attitude, exposes itself 
unnecessarily to attack. Its thesis is the vital necessity for a greatet 
use of intelligence in human affairs. By this is not meant something 
vaguely idealistic; Mr. Robinson’s case is that the great progress made 
in science generally has not been paralleled by an advance in 
science. He frankly faces the difficulties which, involving as they do 
mental inertia and all the inherited prejudices and intolerances of 
our intellectual make-up, are inherent in human nature. Nevertheless 
we find him believing and declaring that there is little hope of changing 
human nature. Is the book, then, a counsel of despair? By ™ 
means; for although he dislikes partisanship of all kinds (which is @ 
pity), he clearly believes in the present volume being but the —_ 
banner of mankind’s victorious onward-marching army. Another 0 
his themes is the power wielded to-day by “ business,” which B 
contends has usurped the place of the Church. We have no quatre 
with such a view—as a broad generalisation. But elsewhere in the 
book he denounces as “one of the most noxious tendencies of the 
mind” any such apparent ascribing of individuality to social a 
economic forces. He wants us, as a step towards clear thinking, 
give up speaking of the spirit of the Reformation, of John Bull, 0 
the decision of America, of the militarism of Germany—phrases W: 
he thinks in the future will be deemed high crimes—in short, 
generalisations as those in which Professor Robinson himself 
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“Mr. Hilaire Belloc 


has done much good work in various fields of literature, 
but 


THE CONTRAST 
vastly the best book he has given us.” 


Demy 8vo, 12/6 net. —The Sunday Times. 


“A really great book, full of stimulating thought . . . upon 
the relations in which England and America stand to one 


























another. A most illuminating study of actualities.”—Referee. 
“Th rome “Full of en- 
“The Jerome JEROME K. CHERRY ¢f',.9%, 5 
gone 47,4 JEROME'S || KEARTON’S photographs.” 
elightful PuNNIEST Wonderful —SPectator. 
ris 
breezy book WORK Nature Book =“ Wonderful 
” bubbles | photographic 
ta — << pictures.” 
—Yorkshire —Graphic. 
&. Post. 
PHOTOGRAPHING 
A MISCELLANY WILD LIFE 
OF SENSE AND 
NONSENSE ACROSS THE WORLD 
By the Author of “Three “Full of a diversity of 
en in a Boat. thrills.” —T7imes. 
With drawings by Will With 84 unique pheto- 
Owen. 7/6 net. : ] graphs. 25/- net. 





EVERYBODY’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


THE PRISONER OF ZENDA 


By ANTHONY HOPE 
WITH 59 ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD K. ELCOCK. 
Crown Quarto, Cloth, Fully Gilt, with Gilt Top 
15/- net. 








J. W. ARROWSMITH (LONDON) LTD. 





6 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, London, W.C. 2. 


























CHRISTMAS BOOK 


FOR 


EVERYBODY 
Is 
WALTER DE LA MARE’S ANTHOLOGY 
21s. net 
J. C. Squire says: “ Should be distributed 


free by Government to every household in 
the kingdom.” 


Westminster Gazetie says: “A _ treasure 
book ; a landmark in the history of antholo- 
gies.” 


MZ, ONSTABLE: LONDON 
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their accuracy and beauty,” is 


9.30 a.m. 


for the Complete 


greetings and 





The Medici 
London: 7 


63 BoldSt., Liverpool ; 





MEDICI PRINTS 


is a compliment to the taste 
a of your friend a 


@ A Special Christmas Exhibition of these beautiful Old Master Colour 
Prints, which Zhe Datly Telegraph describes as 


Galleries, which are open every weekday during 
to 6.30 p.m. (Saturdays till one p.m.). 


@ Those who are unable to pay a personal visit are asked to send 1/- 
Illustrated Catalogue of 
containing 270 illustrations, and suggestions for appropriate framing. 


@ The Medici Cards and Calendars (Prices 3d. to 5/-) are gifts as well as 
“‘a positive delight to the eye,” 
List may be had post free on request, and they too may be seen at 
: ’ 
Society's 


Grafton Street, 


and 121 OldChristchurch Rd., Bournemouth 


PRESENT 





By Appointment 


“almost disquieting in 
now being held at The Medici 
December from 


Prints 


the Medici 


says Zhe Datly News. A 


Galleries 


Bond Street, W.1. 
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A NEW BOOK BY ROGER FRY. 
A SAMPLER OF CASTILE 


With illustrations and cover design by 


the Author. 25/- 


Essays on the art, landscape, and people of Spain 
illustrated by 16 reproductions in collotype from 
drawings by Mr. Fry. The edition is limited to 
550 numbered copies. 

“* A Sampler of Castile’ is no ordinary book on Spain. 
It is a real and unprejudiced attempt to reason things out 
and to understand them; and it succeeds as few books on 
Spanish things have ever succeeded.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


“T have just returned from Spain. Alas! how soon 
those hours were over. I was only there a very short 
time, yet I never returned from a journey with a better 
co-ordinated or richer collection of impressions. ‘M 
I have not been in Spain at all: 1 have been absorbed in 
‘A Sampler of Castile.’”—The New Statesman. 


WHEN IT WAS JUNE 


A volume of short stories by 


ALICE LOWTHER. 


A POEM BY CLIVE BELL. 


THE LEGEND OF 
MONTE DELLA SIBILLA 


With a cover design and illustrations by 
DUNCAN GRANT and VANESSA BELL. 
























4/- 
4/6 





















BERNARD SHAW says 


“Parents are absolutely ruled 
out as Sex Instructors.”’ 


This is one of the striking opinions expressed in 


THE NEW ERA 


(An International Review of Creative Education) 


JANUARY NUMBER 


(NOW ON SALE) 
which deals with 


Sex Instruction in 
and Home. 


Other contributors include: 
Dr. MARIE STOPES Dr. EDEN PAUL 
Mrs. C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY 
ALEC WAUGH 


ls. 2d. Post Free. 


THE NEW ERA 
11 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 1. 


School 


Price 1s. 




















REFORMED INNS. 
A& for Desesiptive List (gratis) of ste Inns and Hotels managed 
y e's Re ment ssociation, > 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% tom Stock. = 2 Se 
P.R.H.A.. Ltd.. St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street W 1. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1 
(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C. 
(near the British Museum). 
Tel.: Museum 7602. CataLocue Frees. 
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The trouble is that it is not always his balanced historian’s temper. 
ment which gets the upper hand. His eloquent plea for open-mindeg 
tolerance on social and economic questions is followed, for example, 
by a strangely incongruous denunciation of socialists and by a cop. 
temptuous sneer for the literature which merely voices vague dis. 
content. Would he suppress some of the world’s greatest books, 
or discourage one of the most potent means of opening men’s eyes + 
The fact is that his own ideas will never move the world until the 
artists get hold of them—Mr. Wells himself, of course, has long been 
a pioneer—or until they become the subject of such fierce partisanship 
as would make him, we are afraid, feel that there must be something 
wrong with them, after all. 


Vedic Hymns. Translated from the Rigveda by Epwarp J. Tuomas, 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Vaishnava Lyrics. Done into English Verse by SuRENDRANarg 
Kumar, etc. Milford. Rs.4. 

Many readers with an interest in Indian religious ideas are apt to 
look for a selection of the Vedic hymns in more manageable shape 
than that of the Sacred Books of the East. Dr. Thomas has done 
such readers a service in the selection added to the Wisdom of the 
East series. He has rendered sixty-one of the ancient hymns into 
plain prose. They are excellently varied, and are provided with g 
short introduction and the minimum of brief notes. 

All historians of Indian literature agree that the Vaishnava poetry 
of Bengal (from which the verse of Rabindranath Tagore largely 
derives) is a rich field of lyrical expression. Mr. J. A. Chapman, 
director of the Imperial Library in Calcutta, tells us in the preface 
to this little volume of Vaishnava Lyrics that he has turned into 
English verse the prose version done at his suggestion by two of his 
Bengali friends. It consists of forty-eight very short pieces. Their 
charm is undeniable, and we do not doubt that they will encourage 
a much more ambitious venture into a wide province still almost 
unexplored. 


A Mind That Found Itself. Cutrrorp Wuitrincuam Berns, 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

This autobiography, by the founder of the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene in America, is of unusual kind and interest, for it 
deals in a singularly candid fashion with the writer’s experiences, 
during three years of complete insanity, both in private mental 
hospitals and in State institutions, and of his successful struggle to 
regain his reason. Such experiences have not been infrequent, but 
few have had the necessary courage, altruism and skill to detail them. 
The author’s candour and accuracy, for memory is deceptive, have 
been praised by the late William James. The personal and intensely 
human description of delusional states, torpor, and hyper-excitement 
will convince the layman (whose views on the subject are usually 
mediaeval) more readily than a text-book, that insanity is not merely 
a negative state. Mental activity in the insane is often swifter and 
more logical than in the sane, but it works from false premises, such 
as delusions or fixed ideas. Despite medical science, the methods in 
some asylums recall Dr. Sam Grado and his apprentice Gil Blas. 
This book should be read by those who believe the present Lunacy 
Laws and system of inspection to be inadequate. 


The Natural History of South Africa. Vols. I. and II. Birds. By 


F. W. Firzstmons. Longmans. 12s. 6d. each. 

The Dominions are now beginning to produce a valuable natural 
history literature of theirown. Mr. Fitzsimons, who is director of the 
Port Elizabeth Museum, has made a name for himself with some 
admirable predecessors of these two volumes. The Mammals of South 
Africa (in four volumes), The Monkeyfolk of South Africa, The House 
Fly : A Slayer of Men, The Snakes of South Africa and Snake Bite 
and its Scientific Treatment. He vigorously champions birds against 
the foolish oafs who, in South Africa no less than in Britain, go on 
killing them in the ignorant supposition that this benefits crops and 
game. Finding a young farmer, who proudly displayed 40 weavet 
birds that he had just shot, as “‘ pests,”’ from an ambush, he cut open 
their crops and showed the fellow that each contained merely 4 
quantity of weeds, caterpillars and grubs. For every hare saved by 
shooting an owl he declares that scores of rats and mice are saved. 
He advocates ingenious scarecrows when birds must be kept from 
orchards. The human scarecrow is generally a failure. If it is to 
have a chance, its position and attitude must be changed every 
night. A recommended device is a home-made windmill with, 
attached to one sail, a piece of chain that will bang an old tin shovel, 
hung above, every time a puff of wind comes along. . . . 

The cuckoo problem is made acuter in South Africa by the presence 
of several species ; a mother bird of each of three of them has been 
known to lay an egg in the same foster-parent’s nest! And at least 
one, the great spotted cuckoo, will “plant” two eggs in one nest. A 
small bird’s nursery, in consequence, far from containing a pleasing 
coterie of her own sons and daughters, is sometimes merely the scene 
of a battle royal between half-a-dozen brawling infant cuckoo’. 
Both volumes are admirably illustrated with a large number of photo- 
graphs. The absence of an index should be rectified in subsequent 
editions. 
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Last Christmas she gave 
me a_ beautiful Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
which has never caused me 
one moment’s anxiety. 
And now she has sent me 
a pencil—not an ordinary 

neil, but a Waterman’s 

encil, a perfect companion for my perfect pen. 
man’s Pencil is a splendid pencil. 


This Water- 
It is light, it is strong; 
it is beautifully shaped and balanced, it never requires 
sharpening, and the point is as rigid as though it were encased 


in wood. In appearance it matches exactly my Waterman’s 
Ideal Pen; at the end is a receptacle with refills—and to make 
it still more complete there is a clip-cap to secure it firmly 
in my vest pocket. 


Watétinan's 


~the LIGHTEST and STRONGEST made 


3/-; or with Patent Waterman 


nickel clip, as illustrated, &/= 

or with gold-filled clip, 5/-. 
Can also be had in MOTTLED finish to match the Mottled 
Waterman’s Ideal Pen. Of Stationers Everywhere. 


L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., ThePlen Cormer, Kingsway, W.0. 2. 























Book-iOvero whust ubraries pave 
oever done growing cannot do better 
than acquire an “OXFORD” Sec 
tional Bookcase. One Section o 


Many--Eye-pleasing Always. 
AS DISTINCTIVE AS SUPERIOR 





Handsome Illustrated Catalogue FREE 
WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
Library 
ne ee Agents : = & Sa aae, 
00, , a es] of a . 
t eg Fh 








ART GALLERY. 
VAN GOGH EXHIBITION. 


V INCENT 
For the first time in this country. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 1o—6. 





——— 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A,M.P.,) Estab. 1849. (A.M.P.) 
The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


Assets - - £50,000,000 Annual Income - - £7,500,000 
“This Office has the reputation of being th i 
e best in the 
world from the policy-holders’ point of a = 
—Bowrne’s Insurance Directory. 














Apply for Prospectus to the 








on Office: 73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 4. 


W. C. FISHER, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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| ~~ the hospitable table—a fine after- 
dinner port of a rich ruby colour, 
soft and “clean” to the palate. It is 
very popular at many well-known clubs. 
78/- per dozen. Sample }-bottle, 3/6 
post free. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER : 


Case of 3 bottles, 19/6; 6 bottles, 39/- 
Carriage Free 


All Wine Merchants, or direct from 
FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD & CO. Ltd. 
Findlater’s Corner, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


_ A SELECTION OF OTHER ADMIRABLE PORTS | 


:? FINDLATER’S “ CROWN,” a full, rich wine _... ~~ 

FINDLATER’S “ MITRE,” a fine tawny wine _... coe §=—- 4 - 
? FINDLATER’S “ANCHOR,” a full wine, of good ruby colour 60/- 
? FINDLATER’S “ No 4,” a full wine with vintage flavour... 72/- 
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IN OUR HOLBORN SHOWROOMS 


—you may see and buy, all the latest, most com- 
plete and up-to-date types of model locomotives, 
model rolling stock, and any and every kind of 
model railway accessory. 


CALL IN ANY DAY 


Our Branch and Showrooms are open from 9 
o'clock in the morning till 6 p.m. on ordinary 
days, and on Saturdays from 9 a.m. till 1 p.m. 
We're just five doors from Kingsway, and 
“Holborn” Station on the Piccadilly Tube is 
opposite our premises, 





The Address is 


112 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 


Opposite the “ Holborn” Tube Station you will see a 
large crowd looking in a window—That’s the Shop ! 





If you cannot call send for complete illustrated catalogue 
Railway Section No. A/21 post free 1/- from 


BASSETT-LOWKE Lt? 


LONDON BRANCH 2 HIGH HOLBORN wei 
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TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
T HE M a’ s = I c eae EAST 
Visited with BISHOP, TR ry 
Peb.op. FALESTINE: DAMASCUB ars soe, vavoun, S UNIVERSITY OF LON i DON, 
Feb. 29. P. Sg — BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, ee 
san 6 AERRIR TNA tn en de eee guild SF Staircase taeda Sar ok Re 
’ S, tenable at the London ool of Econ 
Pniva wT eS Salary {600 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be socelvaliaes 





a AT anata. TUNISIA, 
AND 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. 
A few vacancies still open in the small select party which Capt. POYNTZ, 
F.R.G.S., is taking out on January 4th for a 26-day motor tour of North Africa. 


First-class throughout. Moderate inclusive terms.—Particulars from 11 Regent 
Street, S.W. 1. 


K INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hest Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and well i: 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, Sight porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: ‘‘ Bookcraft, London,”’ Telephone: Museum 1232. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters. —Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 34130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
ts. 























later than first post on January 4, 1924, by the ACADEMIC REGIsTRag, 
University of London, South Kensington, S.W.7, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


TRAINING CENTRES 


DAIRY SCHOOL NEAR LONDON. 

er -CLASS TRAINING in all branches dairy work and care 
stock incl Showing; no fees.—Pros. 

pectus from Mrs. NEVILLE, Copthorne Farm, Worth, Sussex. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


RORSEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUsE, 
ag me hm LANE, 8.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet 

nik Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 
Sassi, me A. Sa Dodds Fels Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A—Po 
information concerning A. -—- Ty — Fund and Grants trom the the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawRrEncs. 





——$—. 
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AST LONDON, COLUEGE (University of London), B 1.— 

UNIVERSITY COURSES IN Arts, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 ar a year. Hostel for Women Students 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrang' 
—Mrs. Rocgrs (Cookery Diploma). 


CHARITY. 


LEASE HELP TO STAMP OUT A NATIONAL PERIL by sending a DonaTION to 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W.9 
368 Babies have been born at the Hospital during the past twelve months free 
of Venereal Disease, owing to the new and special treatment there provided. 
£15,000 Required Annually. 
Donations should be sent to the Secretary, at 283 Harrow Road, W.9. 


LITERARY 


A Vmoes should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
yl — and Songs to Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
. London. 














No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AN REMO.—To Let, small Furnished Villa.—Apply, 
place, Miss MEyRICK, Marlborough, Wilts. 








in first 





\ J ACANCIES tor z or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms. Full or partial board. 
Wynell 


Excellent tennis obtainable. 


Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


Benes Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 
apply Sec., CLayscartH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384. 


Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 








p=vass COACHING in the knowledge and apgcedietinn of 
English literature.—Terms, etc., on application to Miss E. D. McLEop (M.A. 
Oxon.), 28 Lyndale Avenue, N. W. 2. 


L waren OFFEKS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
Wri 





to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 
ite Box 929, New STaTESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 

wi w &. & 
OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive d from 2 gns.— 


Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 








We BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., ‘sila to new. Write for descriptive price list, 

or send garments for free est: mate.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “E”), 
16 Char Chardmore Road, ion, N. 16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 


LEARN TO WRITE Asticles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Ilustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 


address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACAN?, 
MEETINGS, Etc., are charged at the rate of lg. 6d. per line 


for a single insertion, or 15s. per inch. Series Discounts are 
allowed on Classified Small Advertisements only. 

















All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


























LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educationa) and Medical Gymnastics on the 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





PERSONAL 


HRISTMAS Strengthen ye the weak hands and confirm the 

feeble knees. Say to them that they are of a fearful heart, be strong, 
Behold, your God will come and save you. Then the eyes of 
the blind shall be opened ‘and the ears of the deaf shall be umstopped. The lame 
man shall leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing. The ransomed of 
the Lord shall obtain joy, and sorrow and fear shall flee away. (Those in Spiritual 
difficulties write CONFIDENTIAL SEc., 55 Bryanston Street, W. 1.) 








SCHOOLS 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’ 


Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of 
develop = Character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
self by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 


to 
Dancing ond Handicraft of every deopigtien | to & and 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and yas The girls will 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhy thmics, Elocution, 
subjects as should be part of every girl's educa’ 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 














HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin iger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a t-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Qeg. are 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHOLLS and the Misses 
MANVILLB. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA. —BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower => 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if Seen 

pea Marcaret L. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Waner EMsoy, 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRILS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd.,S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252 








P. N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth ; Pag 10-18 ; 
_ for ay ~ pat —_ and } —- A oe 
Buchythmics. —Miss Driver and 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 

. | ‘HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTE: 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for you young 
dren. New era ideals followed, the aim being to posmnete natural i via 

development. A few day pupils received.—Particulars from the pal, Mrs. 








ENDCOMB COLLEGE.—An endowed Boarding School in the 


Cotswold Hills for Boys from every class of home; the aim is to ate 
secondary education 5 an environment which will encourage i 
initiative and responsibility througk an enlarged freedom. —For particulars apply 
to the Headmaster, J. H. Smmpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, near near Cirencester. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG ag asta 

TTON CORNE SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. Ez 
af = ow eee WA formerly —— 1 U ag 
the to ave eheeed. 9 to 8, and takes entive chert 


heal conditions. On the and ten minutes from the se® 
beatly conditions» On the efee ofthe Sout Downs an School, 
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A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 


2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, classification, cataloguing, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and te!cphone service which 
gives immediate and intel! gent attention to all orders. 


Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1. 
*Phone—Mayfair 1223 and 1224, 


By appointment to HM. the King 


AAA hae | 









Wanted Modern First Editions. 





Many readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high prices first editions 
of modern authors. Hardy, Stevenson, Kipling, 
George Moore, Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence, 
Machen, Douglas, Henry James, Max Beerbohm, 
De la Mare, Hudson, Herman Melville, Dowson, 
Beardsley are a few names chosen at random, but 
there are many more. Look through your shelves 
and let us know what books you can spare, and we 
will quote you prices for them by return of post, if 
they interest us. We are particularly interested in 
autographed and inscribed copies. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, 


BOOKS 


W.Cc.1. 








NEW 
CATALOGUES 








No. 196. Modern first editions, Library editions of 
Standard Authors, Philosophy, Theology, 
etc., Cit. 

No. 197. Foreign Books. 

No. 198. Remainders (new books, reduced in price, 


suitable for Christmas Presents). 


Copies of above catalogues, just issued, will be sent post free on 
application. 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 
54, 55, & 56 South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 














OOKS FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 63s. (pub. {7 7s. net.); 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balzac’s Novels, 53 vols., £12; 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, best edition, ro vols., £7; Frazer's Golden Bough, 
12 vols., {8 ; Casanova’s Memoirs, 35s. (pub. £3 3s.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women, 
ng illustrations, 12s. 6d. (cost 25s. net.) ; Golden Asses of Apuleius, coloured 
te by Pope, 21s.; Owen Jones’ Grammar of Ornament, {2 18s.; Hobson’s 
orcester Porcelain, £6 6s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £17 ; Etchings 
of Sir F. S. Haden, £2 2s.; Dictionary of Nat. Biog. and Supplement, complete set, 
23 vols., {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13 ; Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 vols., 
y tos.; Anatole France’s Novels, 34 vols., {12 158. ; Heptameron's illus., 5 vols., 
Any pub. £6 6s. net.) Catalogue free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied. 
HO Ss purchased | in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 

LLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accuratel d tl 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Seadinen frase. cs 











b 
hoes "rte 
MSS., 
copied.— 
Road, 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ 
T Specifications, Repests, Stage, etc., promptly and accurately 


Terms on ica: Miss G. V. + 
Leadon, WC. appl G Hitpircs, 35 Gray's Inn 


AUTHORS MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. 





Temporary 


pher always availabie.—Miss Roperrs, 5 High Holborn. 





DRA TT AT Hy 





AT CHRISTMAS TIME 


THE HUNGRY 
SHOULD BE FED. 








THE DISTRESSED 
SHOULD BE HELPED. 








THE SUFFERING 
SHOULD BE RELIEVED. 


| THE CHURCH ARMY 


earnestly asks for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


so that by its varied beneficient 
operations THE MESSAGE 
OF GOODWILL may be 


carried to those who are 


“DOWN AND OUT.” 








ii ADAM UMA i, i 





= 
= 

= 
= 


Cheques should be crossed “ Barclay’s a/c, Church Army,” 
payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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INVALIDS ¢meAGED. 


Benger's Food gives digestive rest with full nourish- 
ment, and doctors agree that this in itself is one of 
the finest nerve restoratives, 


Sold in t ermists. Prices: U4; 23; 4; 


~ i .- = 





YY a a 
“ Facts are stubborn things” i 





YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
(0 


OOKS.—Masefield, Selected Poems, signed copy, 42s. ; Masefield’s 
The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her Tale, 
only so done, 218.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presenta- 

tion copy, with inscription, 1904, 308.; Macfall’s History of Painting, 8 vols., 
£7 10s.; A. E. Housman’s Last Poems, rst edit., 1922, 218.; Maeterlinck’s 
Hours of Gladuess, illus. by Detmold, 15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus. Detmold, 
Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., 38; Tom Brown Schooldays, illus., 
1869, 21s.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “Second Childhood of John Bull,” 
(2 28s.; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Cassell’s 
ature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of 
Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrheea, Impotence and Sterility in 
Both Sexes, 3s. 6d., t free; My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazini, New copy, 
21s. for 7s.; Mrs. ell’s om, © vols., half colt, git. fs Henry ~~ 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; tt'’s Novels, 48 a a bargain, £5 30-. 
1830; Max Beerbohm's Rossetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 35. ; t's 
London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 125., pub. £20; 
Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 308.; Burton's Il Penta- 
merone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Lu 
only 200 done, {3 t0s.; Mount Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howar 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, £3 30.3 Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
artists, rst edit., 138.; The ich, vols. 1 to 80, magnificen Tatler, 
vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have 
failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book-finder extant.— 
WANTED, Bullers Birds of New Zealand, 2 vols., 1888, {6 offered. Heckstall 
Smith’s complete Yacht 78. 6d. offered.—BAKE 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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GIVE YOUR BOY A 
GOOD EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION, like most other things, costs more 
owing to the war, especially the final years 
which are so necessary to fit a boy for success 
in life. Parents should take thought for the 
future and ensure the best education for their 
sons by means of 


A “PUBLIC SCHOOLS” POLICY with 


The Standard Life Assurance Co. 


Principal Features. 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years guaranteed when the boy 
attains 14, 15 or 16, or such age as may be 
desired. 

(2) Immediate payment of the same in the event of 
the father’s death, or alternatively, 

(3) A large guaranteed sum down, and other options. 

(4) Return of all premiums paid in the event of the 
child dying first. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.D.3 to 
THE STANDARD [LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 

















THE INTERNATIONAL SERVICE OF > 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 










“THOUSANDS WILL DIE OF 
COLD AND STARVATION.” 


The Challenge Says: “We do not deny that the need of 
our own unem oy is great, but ... none of our fellow. 
countrymen will die of starvation during the coming winter. 
Nor do we deny that it is i oeanen to visit Germany and see only 
crowded cafés and well-fed ts. But neither of these 
things alter the fact that Giitlons of of men, women and children 
in Germany are at the present moment in the utmost straits for § 
lack of the minimum amount of food and clothing needed to 
keep body and soul together, that 


THOUSANDS OF THEM WILL DIE OF COLD 
AND STARVATION DURING THE NEXT FEW 
MONTHS UNLESS RELIEF IS PROVIDED 


from outside.’-—November 30, 1923. 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Norstem Elberfeld and the 
Ruhr are carrying out, under the Friends’ Council for Inter. 
national Service, a wide scheme of relief to the middle classes, 
students, children and the aged. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS 
URGENTLY NEEDED. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which ria’ peepee 
should be sent to the FRIENDS" COONCLL FO pees sii ponte TIONAL rfotas sbavicn 
Carl Heath, Secretary, ( 





















Clothing should be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, McLean's Buildings, New 
Street Square, London, B.C. 4. 












Don’t let the 


5/- LIFE-BOAT SINK  5/- 
for want of YOUR help 
TO COMPLETE IT. 

Te maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE we need this year 
1,000,000 contributians of 5/- each. 
During 50 weeks we have received 642,194. 

We must get 357,806 MORE. 


Will you be “One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 


Lorp Harrowvy, Grorce F, Sues, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 


NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
aan Charing Cress Read, London, W.C.2, 

















gd 1843. 


Presi a be i Tue ai ne 
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Ship and the 
Homes 
ED £25,000 


RECEIVED TO DATE £12,000) 
To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of Branch of Society’s Work 
10,000 Boys have been sent to R Navy and mtile Marine. . 
9, 600 Boys hove been trained for Em; and Emigration. 





URGENTLY N 


,100 Boys and Girls now being maintained. 
Pe: and Treasurer: C. E. Maroen, Fea M.A, 
Deouty Chairman: F. H. Cuayton, 
Chairman of Ship Committee: Howson F. on Esq. 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Warten and Henry = CoPELAnp. 


Cheques spout eee Sonne to and sent to 
THE SHAFTESBURY H ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
Vice-Apmirat Str Litonen Harsey says: “I have never seen the 
* Arethusa ’ excelled.” 














LIBERAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by Harold Storey. 


DECEMBER NUMBER. 














General Election: 


All the Documents, Party 
Policies, and Results. 


Sixpence Monthly. Six Shillings a Year. 








LIBERAL PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
42 Parliament Street, London. | 
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